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A Visit to T’ai Shan (# yy). 


BY REV. PAUL D. BERGEN. 


HERE is a Chinese proverb which runs—“ J ¥h § HE AG Wy” 
that is, that the traveller having once seen China’s five 
famous mountains, finds no longer any pleasure in other romantic 
scenery. Of these five, T‘ai Shan stands pre-eminent. Multitudes 
of pilgrims throng yearly thither. They travel generally in bands 
of from a half-dozen to fifty and even a hundred. Sometimes whole 
families make the journey, in which case the women and weaker 
members are placed on donkeys or wheeled in barrows by the 
stronger. Flags and streamers flutter above the company. Cheer- 
fulness and good humor reign. At night they fill the small inns to 
overflowing, and in the early dawn they set forth with the sound of 
the gong and the discharge of crackers. If one asks these “ Incense 
Pilgrims” what they are going for, the replies will be variously— 
“because others go,” “to see the sights,” “to gain merit,” “to 
escape calamities,” “for forgiveness of sins,” and the like. T‘ai 
Shan seems to have been regarded with reverence from the earliest 
times. Formerly it was known as the {ff} “, or “ Ancestral Hill,” 
and also the % #%, or “‘ Hastern Mountain.” In the Book of History 
occurs the sentence—“ Every year, in the second moon, Shun made 
a journey of investigation thither.” The Book of Odes thus speaks 
of the mountain— How lofty, how majestic is T‘ai Shan. In the 
“Chou Li” is the following—“ The ruling mountain of Yen Chou 
is Tai Shan (4§ jj)’ The compiler of the ‘“T‘ai Ngan Chih” 
remarks—‘‘ The mountain faces the south-east, is 160 li in circum- 
ference, and is 48 /i, 300 paces high.” The ruthless barometer of 
the barbarian, however, brings down this imposing figure to some- 
thing over 4,000 feet. 
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It was about the middle of June of the present year, when a 
Chinese friend and myself, finding ourselves in the city of T‘ai 
Ngan, determined to make the ascent. We started in the evening 
about 11 p.m., hoping to reach the summit in time to view the sun 
rise. It was a beautiful moonlit night, and the effect of the deep 
shadows and high reliefs as we journeyed upward, was very fine. 
There is an excellent road which winds up the side of the gorge to 
the very summit. It is paved with blocks of hewn stone, is about 
10 feet wide, and consists of gradual ascents varied by short 
flights of stone stairs. A low wall runs along the outer edge. 
No one knows when it was first constructed, as the oldest existing 
monuments have only the record of its being repaired. The labour 
required in its construction must have been enormous. As a rule 
both road and wall are in a good state of repair. 

The ascent is studded thickly with temples, shrines, tablets, 
historic caves, springs and rocks. A vague and airy web of myth 
and legend envelops the mountain, like the clouds which every 
moruing conceal its summit. Almost every step once had its germ 
of history, now long since wrapped in the cere cloths of fable, 
which are intricate, quaint and sometimes of beautiful pattern 
withal. Here are legends—legends of gods and men and demons. 
Here the miraculous ape once sported. Here is the congregating 
place of countless dim and restless disembodied spirits. Here, 
too, they say, meet the Immortals for jovial feasting or serious 
consultation. 

The ascent properly begins with the ‘‘ Arch of the Ancestral 
Mountain,” a large decorated stone arch extending over the road. 
Passing under this a few steps further on is a temple dedicated 
to Yi Hwang, and made signal by the fact that, amongst other 
attractions, is the mummy of an old Taoist who died in the reign of 
Chien Lung (1736-1796) set up as an object of reverence. This 
dessicated corpse is set on a pedestal as are idols generally, in a 
sitting posture, with legs crossed and hands together. Over his skull 
has been fitted a plaster mask painted in the very red and very white 
Chinese fashion, in which glass eyes have been set; a yellow silk 
robe hangs loosely from his bony shoulders, leaving exposed, how- 
ever, the withered arms and legs. A more gruesome, ghastly object 
it would be difficult to conceive. He is referred to by the plebs 
as the “‘ Dried-up Taoist,” but when seeking admittance they refer 
to him more politely as the venerable immortal. I enquired of the 
attending priest, ‘‘ How long since his death?” He replied, “ He 
was transformed (4% J) in the time of Chien Lung. His spirit left 
him while he was in a sitting posture, and he had neither ache 
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nor pain, being fully convinced that he was not dying but being 
changed.” 

Passing rapidly by the Temple of the ‘‘ Golden Dragon and 
Four Snake Gods,” and the Hall of Lao-tsz, we approach the 
“King Mother Spring” or “ Jewel Pool.” It is said to have been 
originally walled up with precious stones—hence the name, but, 
it is needless to remark, no evidences of the fact are extant. Here 
the E 4 48 4B, said to be the sister of FE & FH, used to invite 
the great company of the immortals to congregate and help eat 
her peaches, which ripened once in 3,000 years. 

Just beyond the two temples of the “War God” and “ Brilliant 
Eye,” is the second gateway, called ‘The First Heaven Arch.” 
Near this is a monument with the inscription—“ Confucius once 
stood here.’ A temple near is called “Temple of the Flying 
Cloud.” 

Here also is the “ Grave of the White Mule,” where lies buried 
the mule which the Emperor T'ang Ming, of the ‘ang dynasty 
(about 700 A.D.), once rode. He had completed his sacrifices 
and commenced his descent, when the mule suddenly died, and 
was canonized by his master as &y E% #¥ #, which, I suppose, 
might be translated as “Captain-General White Mule,” or as 
“The White Mule, most excellent of his kind,” or something of 
similar import. 

Not far from here is ‘‘ Lost Letter Gorge,” so called because 
Hu Yuan, a noted man of the Sung dynasty, received a letter from 
home while at this spot, and perceiving the character “ peace” 
written thereon, cast it into the Gorge. Tradition does not inform 
us as to his motive in doing so. 

Passing by a number of places such as “The Place of the 
Myriad Immortals,” “The Dragon Spring,” ‘‘ Small-pox Goddess 
View,” ‘Water Curtain Cave,” ‘Scripture Rock Ravine,” “ Rest- 
ing Horse Brink,” ‘Steep of the Returning Horse” (for horses can go 
no further), we arrive at the “Second Heaven Arch” and “Temple 
of the Two Tigers.” This marks the half-way point in the ascent. 
Just beyond is a stretch of road called “‘The Pleasant Three,” 
because for three li the road is quite level, to the great relief of the 
pilgrim’s aching legs and back. At the side of the road lies a large 
boulder called “The Flying Stone,” said to have been floated hither 
on the wind in the time of Wan Li (1573-1620), although the 
spectator is at a loss to know why such a remarkable explanation is 
necessary, as it is very similar to ten thousand other boulders which 
are heaped along the mountain side. Here, too, is the “ Stone of 
the Royal Tapestry,” where the Emperor Sung Chen Tsung (A.D. 
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988-1023) rested over night; and near by are five ancient pines 
called “Chin’s Pines,” in memory of the Emperor Ch‘in Shih 
Hwang (B.C. 221) having arrived at this place, and being in good 
humor promoted several of the officials in his train, ‘“ whereupon,” 
as the legend runs, “someone who delighted in commemorating 
events planted these trees.” Near the ravine of the “Small 
Dragon Mouth” is a spot called ‘“ Pine View,” where from the 
road the opposite mountain side is seen to be covered with a growth 
of pines. 

The “T‘ai Ngan Chih” comments—“ These pines are very old 
and much to be admired, the view here being one of the most 
beautiful of the whole mountain,” but neither my companion nor 
myself thought the reality justified the description. We were now 
pretty well up the mountain and close on to the spot called “The 
Eighteen Flights,” but the hardest climb is yet to come, for these 
eighteen flights consist of as many long steep flights of stairs, which 
are indeed a trial to the flesh. But the pilgrim with his eye turned 
upward towards the “Gate of the South Heaven” pushes steadily 
on. Just as we arrived at this point we began to hear the twitter 
of birds in the surrounding trees, and so knew that dawn was at 
hand and that our chance of seeing the sun rise was very small. 
We hastened on, however, as rapidly as possible, and on our arrival 
at the summit turned away for the present from the temples with 
which the summit was crowded, to enjoy the majestic handiwork 
of God which lay calm and boundless before us. 

Beneath our feet a vast expanse of cloud stretched far away to 
the utmost reach of vision, although above, the sky was clear as the 
stone tablet at our side truly stated—‘ Only the calm blue heaven 
was above.” What a magnificent spectacle ! 

A great, tranquil vapor sea, its delicate grays warmed into 
flame by the morning sun, sometimes rising into strong and vivid 
crimson, and again fading away into the mild irridescence of mother 
of pearl—silent, motionless, and apparently without bounds. As 
we stood there we could but think of the Apostle John, when, in the 
ecstasy of Apocalyptic Vision, he beheld ‘“‘a sea of glass mingled 
with fire.’ We are atthe summit. The path by which we have 
ascended has been trodden by the feet of men for more than four 
thousand years. One hundred and fifty generations have come and 
gone since the great Shun here offered up his yearly sacrifice to 
Heaven. Fifteen hundred years before the bard of Greece composed 
his Epic, nearly one thousand years before Moses stood on Pisgah’s 
mount and gazed over into the promised land, far back through the 
centuries when the world was young and humanity yet in its cradle, 
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did the children of men ascend the vast shaggy sides of this same 
mountain, and probably by this same path, and always to worship— 
shall we say that in the beginning it was the true God? It may be 
so and I hope it so. It is a consolation to the Missionary to 
consider that the heathen were perhaps not always heathen, but 
are children who have wandered from the heavenly road which they 
once, by faith, traversed. But it is a melancholy thought that no 
visible evidence that God was ever worshipped on T“ai Shan exists 
to-day, save a small altar to Heaven, and that in a bad state of 
repair. How mean and poor it looked beside the gorgeous temples 
of the T‘ai Shan Grandam! And yet its chaste simplicity—even 
though ragged—was much more calculated to inspire reverence than 
the glaring yellows and reds and greens and blues and monstrous 
carvings and paltry gilt of the purely idol temples. 

To the pilgrim, the chief object of interest and worship on the 
summit is the image of the # i] 4} Wj (T‘ai Shan-nai-nai), 
or T‘ai Shan Grandam or goddess. Here she lives in state 
as the “Original Sovereign” in the Temple of the “Green and 
Crimson Mists.” 

We are first permitted to take a glimpse at the “ Royal Bed- 
chamber.” The old lady is here seen to be sitting apparently on the 
side of a couch. The figure is rather above life size, dressed in hand- 
some silks, and the feet are represented as bound and very small. 
In short, the image is not at all like the conventional idols. Her 
main temple is very spacious and in a good state of repair. The roof 
is covered with bronze tiles weighing twenty-five catties each. These, 
and all materials for building, except the stone, were brought from 
the foot of the mountain at two hundred cash a load, so that the 
cost of the buildings must have been very great. The image of the 
Grandam is golden and more than life size. The floor of the main 
hall was completely covered with cash, women’s shoes, rolls of cotton, 
cakes, bits of silver, jewellery, strings of beads, and the like. In the 
crown of the goddess were set several fire and water-averting pearls. 

The highest point on the summit has a monument on which is 
inscribed “ ‘The Extreme Summit.” Tradition has it that in ancient 
times it was on this spot the rulers (#) were consecrated. 

Near here is a large shaft of granite about fifteen feet 
high, three feet wide, and two feet thick, called the “ Letterless 
Monument.” It is popularly ascribed to Chin Shih Whang 
(221 B.C.) but others date it from the Han dynasty, about the 
Christian Era. 

Close by is a small Temple of Confucius and ‘‘Sun View 
Rock,” where, as is said, one at cock-crowing gets the most favor- 
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able view of sunrise. Adjacent is “ Love-life Precipice, known 
originally as “Suicide Rock” from the number of people who 
threw themselves over its brink on to the jagged rocks below, where, 
as our conductor informed us, “‘ the crows picked their bones, for no 
one would venture to recover their bodies.” A benevolent governor 
of the Ming dynasty endeavoring to check those unhappy creatures 
who were bent on destroying themselves here, adopted the expedient 
of changing the name, as above, and built a wall along the edge, but 
all to little avail, it would seem, as only this year two suicides have 
been reported from that fatal but attractive spot. Another object 
of interest is ‘‘Sea View Rock,” a narrow stone about eighteen feet 
long, whose end projects a foot or two beyond the precipice. Here, 
at sunrise, on a clear morning, if one stand on the extreme end of 
the rock, which position all unite in saying is necessary, and which 
I suppose few have the nerve to take, one can see the waves of the 
sea three hundred miles distant outlined against the red disc of the 
sun. Near by is a small monument with the inscription,—“ Here 
stood Confucius when he remarked that the Empire seemed small ;” 
and another near at hand is inscribed—“ From this place Confucius 
discerned the boundaries of Wu (§),” which proves conclusively 
that the Sage was possessed of remarkable eyesight. There is also a 
monument adjacent recording the fact that here Yao (B.C. 2300) 
was wont to stand and enjoy the view. The sides and summit of the 
mountain are adorned with innumerable inscriptions, of which two 
or three will serve as examples: “Lofty! Magnificent!” “The blue 
heaven seems very near.” “How mighty are these perpendicular 
rocks.” ‘ Because of its height, the mountain is worthy to illustrate 
the virtues of the Sage” (Confucius). 

The mountain is certainly an interesting study, not so much 
from its physical features as for its “storied past” and thronging 
traditions, and, too, from the fact that it is an object of reverence to 
the population of all China, multitudes visiting it every year. 

No one knows who the goddess of the hill originally was, or 
how she came to be the chief divinity of the mountain pantheon. 
There are a number of traditions, but the Chinese themselves admit 
that they are scanty, confused and altogether unsatisfactory. 
Nevertheless, amongst the peasants of Shantung, at least, the Tai 
Shan-naienai inspires profound confidence, and yearly they flock 
to her shrine with all sorts of gifts, and begging all sorts of favors. 
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A Review of The Imperial Guide to Astrology. 


BY REV. A. P. PARKER. 
[Continued from page 499.] 


ASSING over many interesting points which we have not time 
to consider, we will notice briefly what is said about the 
division of the zodiac into 28 signs or constellations. The names 
of the stars in these 28 constellations are given in Mayer’s Manual 
and Williams’ Dictionary, together with the corresponding names 
by which they are known in Western countries, and also their 
longitude. The use of these 28 mansions or moon stations dates 
back to the earliest times, Yao refers to them in giving orders to 
his ministers, Ho and Hi in reference to astronomical matters, 
and they were evidently well known in his time—more than 4,200 
years ago. The book before us gives some fantastic explanations 
of the origin of their names, and shows how they are combined with 
the ten stems and the twelve branches and the names of various 
animals that enter into the system of astrology and divination. The 
writer speaks of the application of the names of these 28 constella- 
tions to the days in regular and perpetual succession. He speaks 
of the division of the days into periods of seven, and shows how the 
characters Hu, Mao, Sin and Fang, (ff, 5h, 32, BF) mark the days 
of the sun—(which, by the way, correspond to our Sunday). He is 
puzzled to account for the origin of the practice (of numbering the 
days of the sun,) but thinks it has been introduced from Western 
nations. He says that in Western countries they know nothing 
of the use of the 10 stems and 12 branches, but use the 28 con- 
stellations and the seven regulators—sun, moon and five planets— 
by which to divide time. In divination they (Western people) take 
the birthday of the person concerned as belonging to one of the 
seven regulators, and connecting that with the one that rules at the 
time the divination is being performed, they decide from the com- 
bination whether the affair in hand is lucky or not. He says these 
“days of the sun, are called by different names according to the 
language of the country. In the We Wéh country they are called 
mih ¥; in the Pu Sz country they are called Yao-sén-wéh ; 
and in the Zien-chuh country they are called Ah-ni-ti-ya. These 
names,” he says, “are the same as our Chinese word sun.” 
It is difficult to identify the countries here mentioned. Pu Sz 
is probably Persia; J'ien-chuh is India, and Wé Wéh may be the 
name of some Mohammedan country. Mayers tells us in his 
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Mannal, that the word Mth has been traced to a Persian origin, and 
expresses the belief that the practice of marking the “days of the 
sun ” has crept into Chinese chronology from some Western quarter. 

The writer concludes his remarks on the subject with the 
observation that although the use of these 28 zodiacal signs, with 
the sexegenary cycle to designate the days, is still continued in the 
Almanac, they are really of no use except as they may assist the 
people in various distant lands to keep up with the order of the 
days as numbered in China by the sexegenary cycle. ‘For this 
purpose,” he says, “‘ they may be of considerable use, and therefore 
cannot be set aside.” 

Turning now to the second volume, which also treats of “ basic 
principles ”’—the first article is on the 24 positions or points of 
the compass. These are given in a diagram consisting of three 
concentric circles, the inner one containing the names of the eight 
diagrams, the middle one the eight diagrams themselves, and the 
outer one the 24 points of the compass, three for each diagram. 
The letter press tells us that the names of the 24 points of the 
compass consist of four of the eight diagrams, eight of the ten 
stems, and the twelve branches. These 24 directions, or compass 
points, are also called 24 “hills” by geomancers, because each 
point has a front and a rear aspect. Thus the point ¢z, north, 
called ‘tz hill,” faces toward the point Wu, while the point Wu, 
south, or “Wu hill” faces toward tz. Thus each point isa “hill” 
in relation to its opposite point. We are further enlightened on the 
question as to why only the four female diagrams, only eight of the 
ten stems, and the whole of the twelve branches, are used to 
designate these 24 positions, and the witer tells us that the division 
of these 24 positions among the eight diagrams, three to each 
diagram, constitutes what is called the “eight mansions.” He 
concludes with the remark that the order of the division of these 
24 points among the five elements is not very clearly established, 
different schools of geomancers explaining them in different ways 
with some show of truth for each of their explanations. 

The next article, however, gives us what is regarded as the 
correct arrangement of the five elements with reference to the 24 
points of the compass. Hai, shen, tz and kwe belong to water 
(on the north); yin, kiah, mao, yih, sén, belong to wood (on the 
west); ki, ping, wu, ting, belong to fire (on the south); shén, kén, 
yin, sin, Kien, belong to metal (on the east); shén, wé, sih, ts‘eu, 
kw‘én, kén belong to earth (in the center). 

Following this article there are two showing the different 
arrangements of the five elements with reference to the 24 points 
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of the compass, as in use by geomancers in determining the position 
of the dragon when seeking a lucky spot for a grave, &c. Several 
other arrangements of the five elements are given, including one 
according to the “Great Plan” of the Book of History. The 
writer discusses the fact of the confusion that prevails in the 
matter, and tries to show by quotations from various authors what 
are the correct principles that should govern the adaptation of the 
five elements to the 24 points of the compass, and says that “the 
system has its origin in the ancient order of things, is founded 
upon correct principles, and is not subject to the capricious changes 
of men!” 

A large part of the rest of this second volume is taken up with 
various manipulations of the eight diagrams, showing the meaning 
and use of such manipulations in fortune-telling, geomancy, &c. 

The 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th volumes contain a list of 
the various good and evil stars that have an influence in the affairs 
of men, a description of the character of each one of them, the 
position each one rules, and a list of things that may or may not be 
done on the day or in the position ruled by each. There are, accord- 
ing to this authority, some 250 stars—happy and malignant—that 
have an interest in the affairs of this mundane sphere, and mortal 
man must have due regard to them all if he would prosper in this 
world and the world to come. This part of the book is prefaced by 
some remarks on the general subject of selecting times and positions 
for attending to the affairs of life. According to this authority, 
“there is no affair, great or small, for which care ought not to be 
exercised in selecting the day for its performance. The Li Ki says 
that the Son of Heaven stood facing the north while his magician 
stood facing the south (when divining on any matter), and although 
the emperor knew well enough what to do in many cases, yet he 
desired to show reverence for heaven by divination and the study 
of the eight diagrams. When there was nothing of importance on 
hand, the Son of Heaven would study the diagrams, so that when 
important matters did arise he could know how to act. He would 
also consult with his ministers, then with the common people, and 
afterwards with the magicians, so that he could not fail to be correctly 
guided. When the intelligent nature of man is brought into accord 
with spiritual unerring heaven, then the principles that govern all 
things are fulfilled. But if any one thinks he knows everything, 
and will not consult the will of heaven (i.¢., pay no attention to the 
selection of days), then even before the affair he has in hand is begun, 
he has already made a failure. Similar to the ancient custom of con- 
sulting the eight diagrams, is the modern custom of selecting days. 
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The principle of it is reverence for heaven and the gods. Whatever 
they favor should be followed, and whatever they disapprove should 
be avoided. Reverent obedience to heaven by the emperor, and the 
proclamation of correct principles among the people—this is the 
proper way to show a reverent mind. As to saying that this or that 
thing is lucky or unlucky, or that one thing is fortunate and another 
calamitous, this is all the perverse talk of scheming fortune-tellers 
and conjurers, and without any foundation. Times and seasons are 
the order of heaven by which destiny is fixed, and every one who 
would cultivate his person (become a superior man) must pay due 
regard to selection of days. But all the talk about what is lucky 
or unlucky, being utterly without sense or reason, ought to be done 
away with, while the correct principles are reverently obeyed.” 

We may note here that the authors of this book, while discuss- 
ing the custom of observing times and places and principles that 
govern the practice, frequently take occasion to speak of the errors 
that have been introduced by scheming conjurers, and gradually 
obtained a widespread influence over the people. And yet if we 
are to judge from the bulk of the work, the most of what the 
authors seem to designate as nothing more than vain and foolish 
superstition is still retained and sent forth under imperial sanction 
to be the guide for the people. The truth seems to be that the 
men appointed by the emperor to bring order out of the confusion 
found an impossible task before them. The best they could do, 
apparently, was to prepare a work which, while it retained many 
of the prevailing superstitions of the people, should, by the mandate 
of the emperor, be established as the legal authority on the subject 
of astrology, geomancy, &c. Yet in the prosecution of their work 
they could not fail to be impressed with the utter senselessness of 
much that they found in the books on the subject which they had 
to consult. Hence they frequently felt called upon to animadvert 
on the foolish superstitions prevailing among the people, the blame 
of which they laid upon the “ Shuh Shi,” (4 -+), conjurers. Their 
remarks at such times are as gleams of light amid the darkness 
that pervades the book. 

In reference to these 250 good and evil stars that are supposed 
to have an influence on sublunary affairs, it is to be noted that with 
the exception of the sun, moon, five planets, the 28 zodiacal con- 
stellations and the great dipper, all are the names of imaginary 
stars—not one, so far as I know, being the name of a star whose 
name and place in the heavens is known. These stars are in fact 
the good and evil spirits (jib 3%) that rule the destinies of men. 
The list of good and evil stars given yearly in the almanac is taken 
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from this book, which is the authority by which to determine their 
nature, and the days and positions that rule. The various operations 
of everyday life, from the most important to the most insignificant, 
are noted in connection with the stars named in our book, with 
plain directions as to what ought and what ought not to be done 
when the stars rule in the positions and on the days indicated. Ex- 
amples of these were given in the article on the Chinese Almanac, 
and it is therefore unnecessary to repeat any of them here. Suffice 
it to say that the subject is entered into in much greater detail 
here than in the almanac, and nothing, apparently, is left out. 

I notice in looking through these lists of stars that the bad ones 
predominate, and that hence unlucky times and places for doing 
things are more numerous than the lucky ones. But a remedy is 
provided for this by the directions given in several places for over- 
coming or avoiding bad influences. For example, in one place it is 
suggested that where repairs or building must necessarily be done 
toward a direction that is unlucky, let the person concerned move 
away to another place and put himself in such a position that the 
place to be repaired or built will be in a lucky direction from him, 
and he may then safely go ahead with the work ! 

The 9th volume gives in a tabular form the names of the good 
and evil stars that have already been described in the previous four 
volumes, together with the year, month, hour, position, &c., that 
they rule. It is put in this form merely for convenience of 
reference. 

The 10th volume gives a list of the principle stars, with the 
affairs that are lucky or unlucky to be performed under their rule, 
In the 11th volume we have a list of the affairs which, according 
to the Za Tsing Hwui Tien—the “Collected Institutes” of this 
dynasty—must be inserted annually in the Almanac as things to 
be regarded by the emperor, officials and common people, in connec- 
tion with good and evil stars. Of these affairs, 67 belong to the 
emperor, including about everything that the emperor of China is 
likely to do, from taking a bath to ruling an empire, and the good 
and evil stars are given under which to do, or avoid doing, the acts 
mentioned. Likewise 37 things or acts are given as those of the 
people, with the good and evil stars for each act. This list of affairs 
embraces about everything that is done by anyone in everyday life, 
whether official or private. This volume is the reverse of the one 
previously noticed, where a description of the various stars is given, 
with the lucky and unlucky acts to be done under their rule, while 
here we have a list of the affairs given in regular order, with the 
good and evil stars that rule them. 
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The 12th and 15th volumes contain “ General Rules.” Among 
these we find the times and places for the emperor to perform 
certain acts of worship which it is his duty to perform throughout 
the year. Following this is a minute description of the construc- 
tion, size, colour, &c., of the Spring Ox, which is made every year 
in every Hien or district throughout the country on the opening of 
Spring. This animal must be made of clay mixed with water, and 
have mulberry wood for bones. It must be made on the day zhen 
after the winter solstice, in the direction or under the rule of the 
“year virtue” star. The height must be four feet, to represent the 
four seasons ; the length eight feet, to represent the eight (principle) 
terms of the year. The color of the head is to be determined 
according to the ‘‘year stem:” on a kiah-yih year the head must 
be azure; on a meu-ki year it must be yellow; on a kangesin year 
it must be white, &c. The color of the body is determined by the 
year “branch:” on a hai-tz year it must be black; on a sz-wu 
year it must be red; on a shen-yin it must be yellow, &c. The 
color of the abdomen is determined by the “ year element:” on a 
“metal” year it must be white; on a “water” year it must 
be black; on a “fire” year it must be red, &c. In the same 
manner are given the color of the horns, neck, hoofs and tail. 
Also in a year governed by the male principle the mouth must be 
open, while in a year governed by the female principle the mouth 
must be shut. 

Directions are also given for making the clay image or god 
(jh 3) that goes with the spring ox. ‘This should be three feet, six 
inches and five fén high, to represent the 365 days of the solar year. 
Whether he is to be old or young depends upon the year “ stem.” 
On the yin, sén, sz, hat years he is to have the appearance of an 
old man, on the tz, u, mao and yin years he is to have the appear- 
ance of a hearty young man; while on the other four years he is to 
have the appearance of a boy. Full directions are given as to the 
kind and color of the clothes, the manner of dressing the hair, &c. 
&c., and this is followed by directions for performing the ceremony 
of “ greeting the spring” (3 #). Then we have the names of the 
24 yearly terms, with various natural phenomena that occur at each 
of the terms. After this, various astronomical phenomena are given. 
Among these are given the place of the sun in the zodiac for each 
month in the year; the time and position of the rising and setting 
of the sun, and the length of the days and nights during each of the 
24 yearly terms; the length of the twilight, morning and evening, 
during each of the 24 terms; the manner of dividing the night 
into the five watches, &c. &c. 
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There is much more that it would be interesting to note, but 
I must not take up your time with it. The 14th to the 32nd 
volumes inclusive contain tables for the years, months ‘and days, 
giving the notation or number of each according to the sexegenary 
cycle; the good and evil stars that rule the months, days and hours 
respectively ; the time and position of the Great Ruling Star for 
each year; the element that rules the year, month, &c. &c. 
The 33rd, 34th, and 35th volumes give minute directions for the 
application of the principles, previously explained, to fortune- 
telling, geomancy, &c., which, by the way, is totally inconsistent 
with the pious talk, already noted, about the senseless superstitions 
of fortune-tellers. The 36th and last volume discusses the various 
errors that have been introduced from time to time by scheming 
conjurers, and shows how these errors are to be corrected. 

A few remarks in conclusion. And first you will no doubt 
agree with me that, from our standpoint, the book is, for the most 
part, a farrago of nonsense. Endless changes are rung on the eight 
diagrams, the ten stems, the twelve branches, the 28 constella- 
tions, the 24 points of the compass, the five elements, the male 
and female principles, &c. &c. &c., with no other result than to 
strengthen superstition and make the darkness more profound. 
We are impressed with the fact that the progress of the Chinese 
is away from the light instead of towards it. Their study of 
heaven, earth and man for 4,000 years has brought them little real 
knowledge beyond the mere surface of things. Superstition reigns 
supreme. For, in the second place, the book before us is convinc- 
ing proof that the system of astrology, divination, &c., of which it 
treats, is thoroughly believed in by the whole nation, from the 
emperor down to the lowest beggar in the streets, and though some 
may pretend to ridicule the mummery of fortune-tellers, geomancers, 
&c., they are still afraid not to use them when occasion requires— 
as, for example, when they want a site selected for a grave or a 
house, or a lucky day selected for a wedding or a funeral, Xc. 

In the third place, this matter of superstition about times 
and places, good and evil stars, &c., is one that we have to reckon 
with in our mission work. It is one of the prominent and serious 
obstacles in the way of the progress of the truth, and it is well to 
frequently make direct and specific efforts to drive superstition out 
of the minds of the people, in order to make way for the entrance 
of the truth. 

I remark in the fourth place that while we commiserate the 
Chinese on account of their bondage to superstition, we have no 
right to boast much ourselves as being greatly superior to them. 
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We know it is not many centuries, not to say decades, since 
the most enlightened nations of Europe and America cherished the 
most foolish and degrading superstitions. And even now such a 
production as Zadkiel’s Almanac, which pretends to foretell future 
events, is bought by thousands of people, learned as well as un- 
learned, while we are all conscious that many of the superstitions 
that we learned in childhood cling to us with more or less tenacity. 

But, in conclusion, as we have been freed from degrading 
superstitions and the fear of devils by the knowledge of the true 
God and Jesus Christ, so we may hope that the Chinese will, by 
the same means, be delivered from their bondage. This is our only 
ground of hope for them. But it is all-sufficient. 


Se ek i 


The Relation of the Education of Chinese Youth in our 
Boarding Schools to the Evangelization of 
the Fuhkien Province. 


BY REV. J. E. WALKER. 


(HIS relation ought to be, it may be, and we expect that it will 
be a very intimate and helpful one. Said the captain of the 
steamer to me on my way to China, “ You can’t do anything for the 
grown-up Chinese, your only hope is to get hold of the children ; you 
can accomplish something with them.” We do, however, have some 
success with the adults, how much more then with the children? Yet 
while our work with the adults sometimes yields surprisingly good 
results, on the other hand our efforts with the youth sometimes sadly 
disappoint us. There are many variable quantities which enter into 
this problem. We are not dealing with fixed forces as in chemistry, 
but with living persons,—not merely with living things but with 
living persons. A living thing develops according to certain inbred 
tendencies, and yet has in addition to these an individuality of its 
own. A living person, in addition to inherited traits and such an 
individuality as marks all living things, has a personal will, a 
limited, indeed, but a real power of self-determination. This fact 
holds out the chance, the hope of effecting greater changes in the 
living person than can be effected in the living thing. But it also 
involves a greater risk of failure. The relation of powder, shot aud 
gun to each other is definite and simple; but their relation to the 
game depends on one living thing and one living person,—the 
wariness of the one, and the skill of the other, and also on the fitness 
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of gun and amunition for accurate firing. The hunter must get the 
game within range, he must aim well, and the gun must be one that 
will shoot where it is aimed. And so with our boarding schools ; if 
they are to aid in the evangelization of this province, their aim, their 
character, and their method must be suited to this end. But these 
all depend on various personal elements. In the foreign teachers, 
and the Chinese teachers, in the pupils, and in the parents, friends 
and relatives of the pupils, in the native church and the native 
community, we have a variety of personal elements exerting an 
influence on the final result. 

First, now, let us consider the aim of our boardiug schools. 
There are three, yes four different positions which might be assumed. 
(1) The aim might be exclusively to promote evangelization. 
(2) Evangelization might be the chief aim, with other ends allowed 
but made subordinate. (3) Evangelization might hold an equal 
place with other aims; or, (4) It might even be relegated to a 
subordinate place. Now I presume we are all agreed that it is not 
practicable to make evangelization the exclusive aim; and are we 
not also agreed that it should be the chief end in view? If it is 
not, what have missionaries to do with these schools? For we, and 
all the funds we command, were sent here for this one specific end. 

But I think it will help us in developing this subject to 
consider what education should aim at, and examine what materials 
we are to work on and what we want to do with them. And, first, 
the human race is sinful. Selfish aims and self-indulgence charac- 
terize the race. It is at war with its environments, with its own 
higher nature, and, worst of all, with its Creater and Preserver. 
A true theory of education must confront this fact. Confucianism 
is fatally weak just here. Anti-christian philosophies are hostile 
to the Bible, because in it God has included all men under sin. 
But the truth remains a terrible fact in man’s consciousness and a 
terrible fact in his history. 2nd.—No system of education can be 
radically beneficial which does not have as its starting point a 
remedy for sin. The material must be transformed before we can 
mould it into desired shapes. 3rd.—Christ is this remedy for sin, 
the Saviour of the world. Must we not therefore affirm that educa- 
tion should start with conversion to Christ, as the first essential, 
and be distinctively Christian. Confucianism is on the right track 
when it seeks to determine man’s relationships ard from these 
deduce his duties and the education he should receive. But the 
whole race is brought into a special relation to God through Christ, 
through the blood of whose cross God will reconcile all things unto 
himself, whether in heaven or on earth; and, 4th.—Back of this 
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lies our relation to God through Christ, as he in whom all things 
were created in heaven and upon the earth, and in whom all things 
consist, upholding all things by the word of his power. We must 
either deny the Bible or else claim Christ as the source of all the 
mighty forces which make up this universe, and that both as con- 
cerns creation and salvation we sustain a supreme relation through 
Him to God. Hence, we repeat, education should center in Christ. 

Such a system of education will not shut out any thing good, 
beautiful and true. 

Who can study or teach science with such enthusiasm as the 
saved creature who sees in each discovery a richer display of the 
wisdom of his Creator and Redeemer, a fuller revelation of his will, 
and finds in every useful invention increased help and added means 
for carrying out that will. At every step he is helping to find out 
and carry out the plans of a most glorious and beneficent Sovereign. 
With him, to know a thing is to know something of God’s will, to 
devise a thing is to devise some means of doing God’s will. 

All science and all invention will come under the broad sweep 
of knowing and doing the well of the Everlasting Father. For of 
him and through him and to him are all things. And all things are 
ours and we are Christ’s and Christ is God’s. The scientist who 
thus studies, and thus teaches, will never dwarf his emotional 
nature as did the distinguished Darwin, nor will his science ever 
stupidly ignore the Only-wise Potentate as does the agnostic science 
of to-day. We have lacked a firm grasp on this truth, and a faith 
brave enough not to be alarmed by crude attempts to turn science 
against revelation. The attitude of the church toward God’s truth 
has been too much like Peter’s attempt to walk on the water; just 
faith enough to start out and then fail at the critical moment, when 
he might have shown how the power of his master was not limited 
to the sensible grasp of his hand, but pervaded space. 

But let us now further consider for a moment what is this 
evangelization which we are attempting. Christ himself has defined 
it for us. Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I command you. Here 
are two distinct things—conversion and instruction. ‘The one sub- 
stitutes for self-will obedience to God’s will; the other shows what 
he would have us do and how we may best doit. The one casts 
out selfishness and brings in supreme love to God and equal love to 
men; the other nurtures this love, and guides it in beneficent 
exercise. The one implants a right purpose; the other develops 
and directs this purpose. To evangelize, then, is to lead men—lst 
to become sincere disciples of Christ ; and, 2nd, to be earnest, active, 
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intelligent disciples of Christ. So far as we can judge from the 
sacred narrative as to the case of that model Evangelist Paul, the 
former caused him more bodily suffering, but the latter more 
anguish and travail of soul. 

In this two-fold work there is a liability to two opposite errors. 
The one expects too much from Education, the other too much 
from Conversion. The former is seen in cases where the children of 
the church are catechised in mass without efforts to secure personal 
piety, and then received into the church. As if mere catechising 
could change the radical purpose of the heart from self to God. The 
latter is seen in hosts of churches with no efficient system of religious 
instruction. It is one thing to have a good purpose, it is another to 
see the exact relation of this to what we are doing. Christians a 
hundred years ago had perhaps just as truly good will to all men as 
they have now; but they did not perceive as we do now, that it was 
inconsistent with this to sell intoxicants, or make chattle of one’s 
fellow men. Years ago I read a little incident which made a strong 
impression on my mind. Bro. A. was eloquent in prayer, but thought 
to be tricky in business. One evening in a prayer-meeting Bro. B. 
had been deeply moved by Bro. A.’s prayer, but the very next day he 
caught him in a questionable trick, and said to him, “ Bro. A., how 
can a man who prayed as you did last evening, play such a trick as 
this?” He replied, “ Bro. B., you are always getting things mixed 
up.” Now the church of Christ has been lamentably slow in get- 
ting things properly mixed. Ages have been spent in learning 
very simple lessons; and we still have much to learn of what 
impartial love to men requires us to do, and how we may best do it. 
The ignorance and imperfections of the church has been a sad 
hinderance to the evangelization of the world. The love implanted 
by conversion, not being developed by intelligent nuture and exer- 
cise, has been weak, sickly, inefficient and blundering. One part of 
our work here is to lead up the Chinese churches at a more vigorous 
pace, and by a straighter road than Western churches have come. 

This, then, is the chief end to aim at in our boarding schools— 
the formation and development of intelligent Christian character, 
with Christ as the Prophet, the Priest, and the King of our culture ; 
his Life our model, and his Word our law. 

Now none of us, I presume, have any difference of opinion on 
this point. Yet we may encounter subtle influences hostile to this 
aim, and none the less hurtful for not taking the form of open opposi- 
tion. ‘‘ Take us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the vineyards.” 

lst.—We ourselves may have been brought up under a system 
of education which has serious defects, and may be unconsciously 
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copying these imperfections. For instance, the United States in mak- 
ing the public schools unsectarian, have almost made them Godless. 
Religion has been excluded and morals given but a meagre place. 
This was done partly because it was expected that morals and 
religion could be, and would be, better taught in the church and 
family; but results have only partially justified this expectation. 
I was once tempted to prevaricate to a Chinese brother. He asked 
me, “In American schools the Bible is the book taught, is it not ?” 
How could I plainly tell him that the Bible is just the one book 
not taught in our schools. 

And when we come to our Christian colleges, founded and 
endowed primarily to help raise up an educated ministry, the case 
is not much better. These also take it for granted that family and 
church training has laid a foundation, while theological schools 
are to impart special instruction in things pertaining to God. 
So, though there is constant effort to throw moral and religious 
influences around the student, direct class work in this direction is 
reduced to a minimum. Hot-blooded youths at a critical time in 
their lives are drilled perhaps in the details of the licentious 
mythologies of Greece and Rome; are familiarized with a false 
supernatural world of myth and murders, lies and lust, while the 
Heavenly Kingdom of the true Revelation, pure, holy and benignant, 
is barely accorded mention in the class-room. And yet we wonder 
that there should be so much scepticism among educated men. 
Many Christian colleges take too much for granted. But if they do 
these things in the green tree what shall be done in the dry? Here 
in this land we lack entirely those moral and religious influences 
which pervade the home communities. A writer in a home paper, 
after giving some account of a successful Christian business man, 
gives also his family, and says: “ Bible and blood will tell.” But 
with us it is not Bible and blood, but Bible versus blood, or, rather, 
Bible and the blood of Christ against the Old Adam blood. 

If, then, our boarding schools are to be what they ought to be, 
I do not think we can take American schools and colleges as our 
models. We may learn much from our home institutions as to 
methods, but in the main we must, I believe, prayerfully and care- 
fully construct our own models according to the needs of the work 
as revealed to us here on the ground. 

Again, there are adverse influences to contend with in the 
minds of our Chinese constituency—our Chinese ministry, helpers, 
and church members, with the parents, friends and relatives of our 
pupils. The Chinese system of education is noble in theory, but 
sordid in fact. In theory, it aims to embue the minds of the youth 
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with the wisdom of holy sages. In fact, it is mainly a device by 
which one more favored portion mounts on the shoulders of another 
less favored portion. But such as it is, they are proud of it. It 
seems to be one of the few things in regard to which they really 
have a national pride and sentiment. But it gives to the minds of 
those who come under its influence, a bad turn toward using high 
truth for low ends. I have not found among Chinese Christians, as 
a rule, a high appreciation of religious culture. They are in some 
such state of mind about it as I was about the Foochow dialect 
after I had been here about two years. My ear, being just as inex- 
perienced as my voice, failed to detect serious faults of utterance, 
and I thought myself quite an accurate speaker, till an honest rustic 
took the conceit out of me by remarking that he could not under- 
stand me, I had such a heavy brogue. So it is with many of our 
Chinese brethren. They feel themselves to be much better than 
they once were ; and this change in their lives has been effected by a 
few big and simple truths. They suppose that this is about all there 
isto it. Of the infinite length and breadth and depth and height 
of growth in the grace and the knowledge of our Lord Jesus, they 
may have as yet no more conception than a Chinese cook has of the 
intricacies and mysteries of modern chemistry. There are bright 
exceptions to this, and there is progressall along the line. But 
the cares and burdens of this life press hard upon them, and their 
poverty contrasts painfully with our abundance; while with them, as 
with us, thrift is a virtue often honored above its real due. Then, 
too, their conversion to Christ puts them out of joint with this Pagan 
civilization, and hinders them in pursuing the ordinary industries of 
the country. They are pushed back materially to worse things just 
when their awakened minds are coming to appreciate better things. 
Easily, therefore, they may seek to have the schooling consist too 
much of things that will facilitate money-making, and help the 
family to rise in the world. The danger is all the more subtle 
because the Chinese do not seem so much to baldly encourage 
individual selfishness, as to put the family in the foreground and 
make a righteousness of money-getting. 

I fear we cannot cut this knot by telling them, once for all, 
that we have more important matters to attend to, and no time or 
strength to spare for their temporal affairs. This would only 
estrange them; and we must keep in contact and sympathy with 
them. Weare their spiritual guides, because we are their brothers 
and sisters in the Lord; and to reject this relation would be to 
invalidate that one also. It is not the custom of this land to attach 
much importance to what one may say. From infancy they are 
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habituated to measure one’s talk by his actions; and we shall 
hardly convince them of our care for their souls if we seem to them 
callous to their bodily trials. The Apostles, when they would free 
themselves from the serving of tables, first saw to it that this work 
was in the hands of trusty and efficient men. We cannot ignore 
the temporal needs of the Chinese Christians; but neither should 
we allow trade and money-changing to invade the Temple of God. 
We may have to expend much care and toil on the native church in 
this line—watch closely and instruct patiently. Reprove, rebuke, 
exhort with all long-suffering and teaching. A missionary in 
Eastern Turkey once spent half a day in convincing an Arminian 
Christian that he ought to pay for the slate pencils which his child 
used in the mission school. It was a small thing, but it involved 
a radical change in the man’s ideas about mission funds. It is a 
sad thing that mission funds should ever be a snare to our Chinese 
Christians ; and where this is manifestly the case, it may be that a 
flat and obstinate “‘no” must disabuse the mind before it will listen 
to reason. But mere refusal seems to me a small part of the work. 
We are here not so much to rule the church as to teach it to rule 
itself, and especially must we have the Chinese Christians imbued 
with a sense of the importance and urgency of this work of evangel- 
ization. This is a key to the whole problem. 

Perhaps we might be able to give our boarding schools the 
desired aim and character, even in spite of our Chinese constituency, 
but we certainly can do so much more effectively with their hearty 
co-operation. We might hold on our own way unbiased by their 
wishes or opinions; but we certainly could not prevent their 
influencing the minds of our pupils. Cost what it may, we must 
have their hearty co-operation. 

But the pupils are the central element in our boarding schools. 
Whatever may be our aims, the character and aims of the pupils 
will determine the actual character of the schools. An institution 
like that Christian College in Madras, where over 600 pupils 
mutinied because one of thei: number embraced Christianity, is very 
heathenish in spite of its Christian teachers and Christian curricu- 
lum. Here is where the struggle comes. The dictum of Locke, that 
a child’s mind is blank paper on which we may write what we will, 
is far from being true. It is at best the hyperbole of an important 
truth; and there is an equally important truth in the opposite 
hyperbole that a child’s education should begin with its grand- 
parents. But so far are we from beginning with the grandsire, 
that we do not get hold of the child till the most susceptible part 
of its life is past, and the heathenism, or the imperfect Christianity, 
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of its home have left their impress on its mind. We might illus- 
trate this state of things by our experience with Chinese pupils in 
music, Chinese children taken while infants into foreign families, 
show about as true an ear, and as flexible voices, as do their foreign 
playmates. But the youngest pupils, when received to our boarding 
schools, have already caught the Chinese scale, and have to be 
drilled out of it. I suspect that there is a close relation between 
their spoken tones and their musical scale ; and it is easy to see how 
the limiting of the voice to a few fixed tones in speech, might lessen 
its flexibility in song. Now in the spiritual world we meet with 
many things analagous to this. The child comes to us with, we 
know not what subtle forces already actively at work in its mind. 

But where and how are we to get good material for our board- 
ing schools. There are many ways in which we may watch and 
work for it. For one thing, should we not seek familiarity with the 
daily life of Christian families, and study how to mingle helpfully 
init. It is a delicate task to interfere in the government of other 
people’s families; but we may watch our chances to drop sugges- 
tions: we may instruct them in regard to principles and methods, 
and so influence the manner in which they themselves guide their 
families. If the parents are just and truthful with their children, 
and kind and honest to their neighbors; if they are zealous for 
Christ, active in his cause, and love and honor his ministers, the 
children will surely furnish good material for our schools. Better 
even a mediocre student from such a family than a more capable 
one from a family given to coquetting with the world. Should we 
not also know the children in our Christian families, find out by 
familiar intercourse what are their abilities and dispositions, as well 
as how they are being trained. 

The day schools also may become feeders; but in order for 
this, and for many other important results, it is most desirable that 
the teachers of these day schools should be earnest and consistent 
Christians. If ever the risky business of receiving pupils from non- 
Christian families is ventured upon, it would seem as if our day- 
schools would be the safest means through which to secure them. 

But, after all, must not the boarding schools be somewhat like 
nets cast into the sea to gather in what comes. I do not see how 
we can expect that all, or even a large majority of the students in 
these schools, will enter the ministry, or even become school teachers. 
It would be a vicious thing to have our Christians taking it for 
granted that every boy received into a boarding school was thereby 
booked for mission employ. It has been a fruitful source of failure. 
Should these schools not rather be places where we can gather in as 
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many as possible of our promising youths, and secure a closer 
contact, a stronger hold, a more powerful influence over their minds, 
where we can remedy the defects of their home training, and labor 
first of all to produce intelligent Christian men and women. And 
while doing this we can watch, and work, and pray for those whom 
God’s Spirit shall call to the ministry of his word. 

These youths come to us at a critical time of their lives. Very 
young children both learn and unlearn rapidly. Our own children 
pick up the native dialect almost as by instinct; they are taken to 
the home lands, and forget it as quickly as they learned it. In the 
mind of the child, merciful provision seems to be made for undoing 
mistakes. But by and by there comes a period when the face and 
features take on a more decided cast. Inherited mental and moral 
traits which hitherto had hardly been noticed, now begin to declare 
themselves. ‘This is the time when, if ever, the higher faculties of 
the soul become a force in the mind. It is during this critical time 
in their lives that we have them in our care; and we have a work 
to do with which no worldly or incompetent person should be allowed 
to meddle. The Jews have a parable to this effect: In a time of 
drought, scribes and priests and rulers and high priests had all 
prayed in vain for rain, when an unknown man, suddenly appearing 
among them, joined his supplications with theirs, and rain was at 
once granted. ‘ Who are you,” they asked, “ whom God so honors 
above us all?” He replied, “I am a teacher of the youth.” 

We come, then, to consider the question of teachers in our 
boarding schools. Here is where our responsibility is very great, 
both as to selecting Chinese teachers, and as to our own personal 
contact with the school. 

And first, as to the selection of Chinese teachers. This is a 
difficult matter, and one of which we may easily overlook the 
importance. They often seem to be persons of a negative character 
who exert little influence over the minds of the pupils. But they 
may exert far more than we perceive; and, besides, they are not 
dealing with stones, that will lie still unless some one rolls them; 
they are dealing with growing minds and swiftly-forming characters. 
The work calls for men who will exert an influence—a good influ- 
ence and a strong one. Perhaps we have all heard of the Christian 
wood-carver who was sent to give instruction in a boarding school 
far up the Yang-tsz. He soon gained a wonderful influence for good 
over the pupils. Among them was a boy of 15 who had already 
united with the church; but he was very much changed under 
the influence of this wood-carver, and confessed that even after pro- 
fessing Christianity he had still continued to worship idols at home. 
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One day two heathen teachers in the school said something against 
Christianity, and the next day in prayer-meeting this boy prayed in 
the presence of these teachers that the Lord would look after these 
wolves in sheep’s clothing. For our boarding schools, should not 
the motto be: “The Heathen Chinaman must go.” In the past we 
have employed them because none others were to be had; just 
as Chinese Christians sometimes take heathen women for wives. 
I will not say which is the worse; but past experience would 
seem to indicate that there is more hope of a Christian husband 
converting his pagan wife, than of a Christian school converting 
its heathen teacher. 

In our home institutions of learning, the fact that the instructors 
are so largely men of decided piety, goes far toward remedying 
defects in the course of study. Aside from any words spoken, their 
positive Christian character exerts a constant influence on the minds 
of the pupils. Personal influences are as subtle as air and water, 
that leak in and leak out by a thousand unseen channels. Hence 
we need men for teachers whose personal influence will not only not 
be harmful, nor even negative—if such a thing were possible—but 
strong and active for good. There was a time when none such were 
to be had. There came a time when there were those whose piety 
and intelligence fitted them for the place, but they were needed too 
badly elsewhere. How do we now stand? ‘The harvest truly is 
great, but the laborers are few. We need to pray for God-sent 
laborers into these gardens of the Lord. 

And what is true of the kind of Chinese teacher needed is true 
of the foreign teacher. We can picture to ourselves a model 
teacher, one who can be indignant but never angry, gentle but 
never weak, learned but not pedantic, possessing spirituality and 
good practical sense, ‘full of eyes,” “ eyes in the back of his head,” 
yes, and eyes in the top of his head that always look heavenward ; 
too brave and generous to lightly suspect, and two shrewd to be 
hoodwinked ; versed in heavenly things, and up to all the tricks of 
mischievous boys; not ignorant of the wiles of Satan, but deeply 
experienced in the communion of the Holy Spirit; determined and 
self-reliant, yet full of humble trust in God. Such an one, and 
vastly more, was the Teacher of Gallilee; and those who have his 
Spirit will grow ever more and more like him. 

The servants who are always so near us are another personal 
element of no small importance; but there is not time to discuss 
it now. 

Of methods I lave said nothing, and I do not feel competent to 
say much; though these are a vital element of success. There was 
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once a mother who had elaborately planned out the methods she 
would employ in the training of her children, but she said that she 
found them all upset, for each child had its own disposition and 
required its own special method of training. In the “ Popular 
Educator,” a monthly publication which I would heartily recom- 
mend to all teachers,* there is a contribution from a teacher, headed 
“Why.” In the case of any specially troublesome pupil she always 
asked herself, “Why does this child act thus.” She generally found 
some special cause, which special means adapted to the case would 
overcome, or at least mitigate. I learn from the same magazine 
that there are still left a good many first class teachers who think 
that Solomon’s method for certain cases is not yet obsolete. 

Special training for the work of a teacher, and wise general 
methods, are of course very important; but nothing else can take 
the place of sanctified common sense. No player of tennis or 
cricket ever had such varied and uncertain elements to contend 
with. No problem in mathematics ever involved so many unknown 
quantities. No boatman ever had such winds and currents to 
battle with, such rocks and shoals to steer through, God help us. 

But perhaps it will seem that I am treating mainly of boys’ 
boarding schools. I have aimed to be as general as possible. Yet 
even the Bible is worded as if it were mainly addressed to the men; 
but there is always the underlying assumption that what is true for 
men is true for women. The Bible does not fall into the mistake 
which threatens this age of talking about female this, and female 
that, as if women were a distinct order of beings, “ something more 
or something less than human.” Yet marriage does powerfully, 
not to say radically, modify the lives of most women. Marriage 
urges the man on in his trade or profession; but it hinders or takes 
away the woman from the pursuit of any special calling. For the 
difference between being a father and a mother is as broad as the 
whole sweep of human life. And so, while the graduates of our 
girls’ schools may do much as teachers and Bible-women, marriage 
and maternity will probably claim the best of their lives. 

But let us not too hastily deplore this. Man rules the present, 
but woman rules the future; and that which the educated woman 
sacrifices in the present will be more than regained in the future. 
I sometimes tell the Chinese: “If you keep your women ignorant 
and stupid, you can’t expect wise children. Your progress will be 
like the walk of a man with one limb all shrunken and shrivelled 
up.” But female education would be a doubtful blessing, if it meant 


* “The Popular Educator,” published in Boston, Mass., U. S. A., for 9 months 
of each year, beginning with September. Price $1. 
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the culling out of all the choicest women, and setting them to do 
work which men (but for rum and tobacco) could do as well, while 
only mediocre women are left to be the mothers of the race. 
If the human race is to attain its highest development, our best 
and brightest women must be content to sacrifice, in large measure, 
the present to the future. 

In view of the pressing needs of this present time, we may 
concede that just now, while she who marries does well, she who 
marries not does better. But we must also remember that in no 
other calling is a man so powerfully influenced by his wife as in the 
ministry. In other professions, the character and intelligence of 
the wife indirectly effect the work done by the husband, but in the 
ministry the effect is direct and immediate. Whether, therefore, for 
married life or single, the work done in our girls’ boarding-schools 
is vitally connected with the evangelization of this Province. And 
is not this work just as important, and should it not be just as high 
and thorough, as that done in the boys’ schools. The parents often 
seem more willing to let us instruct the girls as we please, because, 
alas! they do not think it a matter of so much importance as the 
education of the boys. So here we have a double work to do. 

But who is sufficient for these things. So great a work against 
such odds, and all, as it were, within the confines of the Kingdom 
of Darkness, where “ our wrestling is not against flesh and blood” 
“but against the world-rulers of this darkness,” ‘ against spiritual 
hosts of wickedness.” 

In one of Mr. Moody’s meetings, a girl said, ‘“ Mr. Moody 
does not know enough to convert me.” ‘No,” said Mr. Moody, 
“IT don’t, but Jesus Christ does.”” There still remains one more 
personal element to consider—most important, most powerful of all ; 
an element not marred by any defect of wisdom, power, or love— 
the gift of our glorified Saviour, the Paraclete whose invisible 
presence Christ declared was better than his own bodily presence. 
We have the help of the Holy Spirit. I do not say we may 
have it; we do have it, unless we be reprobate. If we have more 
actual experience of Satan’s hinderance than the Blessed Spirit’s 
help, I fear there is something very culpable somewhere. In our 
earnestness in setting forth the inflexible opposition of the Holy 
Spirit against worldliness, unbelief, presumption, self-will and such 
deadly sins, we may forget that a special part of His work is to help 
our infirmities. Since we know not how to pray as we ought, the 
Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groanings that cannot 
be uttered, and in how many other such ways Ue helps us we know 
as little as the babe knows of its mother’s care. We sometimes see 
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men largely endued with the Spirit’s power, who are yet quite 
imperfect. They fulfil certain vital conditions, and the Spirit, 
yearning to help, overlooks all the rest. 

With such a willing, such a mighty helper as this, to renew 
the heart and guide the mind into all truth, the Education of 
Chinese Youth in our Boarding Schools will greatly advance the 
rapid Evangelization of this Province. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of this essay, 
serious complaint was made of the tendency of our boarding schools 
to educate the pupils away from their own people. Is this trouble 
radically in the system of educating Chinese children in contact 
with foreigners? or does it arise from defective methods? Or, 
seeing that some of the graduates have become very valuable 
laborers, has not much of past failure been due to the personal 
character of the pupils themselves? Or, yet again, may not the 
trouble complained of be a necessary incident to a process of 
elevation, which cannot raise the whole mass at once but must 
begin with individuals? We want to elevate our pupils above 
the mass in moral and spiritual things,—can we do it without 


educating them away from their own people in other things also? 
Who can tell us? 


The Y. M. C. A. as a Factor in Our Work. 


BY REV. HARLAN P. BEACH. 


HOUGH this is an age of many-initiated organizations, some 

of which are, like Paul’s letters, ‘“ hard to be understood,” the 

Y. M. C. A. needs uo introduction. Its initials float over social 
parlors, reading and recreation rooms, and gospel halls in every 
Christian land. While the association has not materially departed 
from the principles of its founders, it has enlarged its scope during 
the last two decades, so that it is now found doing its Christ-like 
work everywhere, from the railroad to the university, and for every 
class and condition of men. The attention of the Y. M. C. A. has 
recently been turned toward the heathen world. This has been 
the case particularly in America, where, as a result of the work 
of College Secretary Wishard and others at Mr. Moody’s summer 
conferences, and of special effort among the College Associations, 
nearly 2,400 students have conditionally pledged themselves to 
mission fields. Many of these young students will never reach 
foreign lands; a large proportion of them, we hope, will be able 
to make good their vows. The question arises, “‘Is there a place 
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in China for such persons?” “ Yes, if they are truly consecrated to 
Christ and to the service of men” is the reply of many; to which 
the more conservative add the condition, “provided the young 
men are graduates in theology; laymen need not apply.” 

If we are fortunate enough to welcome any considerable number 
of them to this Empire, the further question arises, ‘‘Is China ready 
for the Y. M. C. A. which has been to many of these students a 
spiritual mother more dear than alma mater, and in whose methods 
they have been trained to work?” ‘This article will answer the 
question in the affirmative. It will describe an experiment which 
makes the writer feel confident that, whether China is possessed 
by new missionaries of the Y. M. C. A. type or not, the organiza- 
tion is one which modern missions cannot afford to be without. 
As there are at the present time only five Associations in the 
Empire, the writer may be pardoned for making exclusive reference 
to the one with which he is connected—the Association at T‘ung- 
chou, near Peking. 

The High Schvol and Theological Seminary of the American 
Board located at T‘ung-chou, has as its principal aim the education 
and practical training of men for the native ministry. The Associa- 
tion was organized nearly two years, ago in the hope that it might 
be a valuable auxiliary in the preparation for future usefulness of 
all the students, whether they took the theological course or not. 
From the fact that its membership was mainly in the school and 
seminary, it adopted a constitution and lines of work similar to, but 
more extensive than, those of the College Associations of the United 
States. The adaptibility of the Y. M.C. A. to all conditions of 
work, commended it to our judgment, and our constitution was so 
altered as to accommodate it to the peculiar conditions of Chinese 
life. The two years of its existence—during which its 23 charter 
members have increased to 52—have given time far a fair test of 
the Association on Chinese soil, and we propose to state briefly 
what our Association has accomplished, its points of weakness, 
the objections which missionaries may a priori raise against it, 
and the inferences which may be drawn from this experiment 
as to the utility of the Y. M. C. A. in mission work. 

I.—The work done by our Association. 1. Realizing that the 
Christian worker needs first to feed on the Bread of Life before he 
can impart it to others, and that a warm love for the Master is 
one of the essentials for the disciple, stress is laid on the work for 
the members. These needs we try to provide for by a weekly 
Sabbath evening devotional service, cared for by a committee who 
prepare beforehand a list of subjects, appoint the leaders, and 
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try to interest all in the exercises; also by a fortnightly Friday 
evening meeting for Bible study, at which time the Bible is studied 
topically, by books, by considering its prominent characters, by 
considering it as the Christian worker’s vade mecwm ; in a word, an 
attempt is mace to assimilate it practically and spiritually. 

2. A discussion of methods of Christian work in other lands and 
of methods adapted to China, is held monthly. Occasional papers, 
describing prominent evangelists, add variety and helpfulness to 
this meeting. The fourth Friday evening of each month is given up 
to a missionary society, which, had it not already been organized, 
would have been made a part of our Association work. When a 
fifth Friday evening occurs in any month, a social reception is given 
to the members and to such outsiders as members choose to invite. 

3. A committee have in charge work with heathen and inquirers 
who come to our Church on the Sabbath. These comers number 
from 3 to 30 or more. By systematizing the instruction, and by the 
use of appropriate books, new comers and inquirers make constant 
progress, instead of going over and over the same rudimental truths. 
Three hours or more are devoted to this work each Sabbath, during 
which time tea, provided by the Association, is largely partaken of. 

4. A committee provides for a preaching service in the street 
chapel every Sabbath afternoon. They also send out a number of 
men into the adjacent villages to preach and talk on gospel themes. 
Alternate Saturday afternoons are also given to this work and that 
of book-selling by some of the older students. ‘The same committee 
provide speakers for an evening street chapel service each 5th, 
10th, 15th, etc., of the Chinese month. ‘his gives many shop- 
keepers and others, an opportunity for hearing the Gospel which 
they otherwise would not have. 

5. A number of stereopticon exhibitions are given during the 
winter season. ‘I'he members take charge of these, and find that, 
even if no foreign scenes are exhibited, only Scripture pictures 
being shown, the demand for tickets of admission is greater than 
the seating capacity of the church. he young men have also given 
exhibitions in two villages, which proved very attractive and 
valuable. As in India, we have found that no truth so clings to 
the heathen mind as that taught through stereopticon pictures. 

II.—While the work done has been fruitful both for our church 
and for the members themselves, it would not be just to conceal 
the dangers which are incident to such an organization. The Chinese 
mind has a decided perchant for the hwi, so that the mere suggestion 
of a new association is eagerly taken up with, and many join it who 
will be ouly a drag to the organization after the first enthusiasm 
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wears away. ‘The falling off in numbers at the meetings, and the 
unwillingness of active members to perform required duties, throw 
a wet blanket over the whole membership. Unless care is taken, 
this feeling may result in entire lack of interest in the Association, 
and its ultimate collapse. Still another danger is to be looked for 
in the Chinese pride of power, and the jealousy of those who are 
not elected to office. If committee men put on airs and treat the 
members as an official does his underlings, mutiny may be lookc¢ 
for. It need not be said that inherent laziness, even in the Master’s 
service, is another enemy to the Association as it is to the church. 

III.—A priori objections to the Association. The tendencies 
just mentioned as actually encountered wonld have been prophesied 
by nearly every missionary. Without replying to such objections 
in detail, it may be said in general that most of them confront 
the Church in China, no less than the Y. M.C. A. No one proposes 
to give up the Church, nor should these difficulties militate against 
Christian Associations. We believe it a positive advantage to have 
these difficulties arise thus early, when older heads and wiser 
counsels can meet and overcome them, just as it is desirable that 
mumps and measles should be got through with in childhood. 
The same difficulties may recur when they get into the actual work 
of life, but they will be the lighter because of the earlier experiences. 

The common belief that a fool, if he be an octogenarian, is 
looked up to more by the Chinese than a wise man in his teens, is 
certainly ill-founded. Asa matter of fact, a few of the young men 
of our Association have more tact and perseverance in religious 
work, are better received by the heathen, and are more used of 
God, than helpers who glory in a mustache and whitening queue. 
Let no man despise these youthful Timothies. 

* But we do not want any more machinery; we do not believe 
in the fetish of organization.” The amount of machinery and extent 
of organization of any Association is largely dependent on the will of 
those who institute it. Yet is not organized work in China just what 
we do need? Much of time and force go to waste because of this 
lack. ‘“‘ What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business.”’ In too 
many cases all the responsibility of Church work rests on the pastors 
and helpers. With organization the Church becomes a body in which 
every member has his work, be it ever so humble. Welcome any 
society that promises to bring better organization into religious work ! 

A very real objection is, that we are already too busy; that a 
Young Men’s Christian Association wouid need, for a period at least, 
to be directed by the missionary, and for this we cannot spare the 
time. ‘The writer realizes as much as any one the force of this 
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remark ; yet he would ask if it is not our duty to spend time on 
the more important things, in case we cannot do all that we desire ? 
If we should, it becomes us to consider whether an. organization 
which has been so widely blessed of God in Christian lands, and is 
coming so to the front in Turkey, Syria, Ceylon, India and Japan, 
may not be a neglected factor in our work which is of more impor- 
tance than some other forms of effort for which we do take time. 

IV.—In conclusion we desire to record a few convictions, 
resulting from this experiment, as to the utility of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in mission work. In a word, it pays—pays 
largely. The amount of work done by our Association, most of 
whose members are pressed by school duties, and have practically 
only the Sabbath in which to labor for the Lord, is an index of this. 
But the work done in the members is more important than that 
done by them. All, even the youngest, are learning the practical 
hand-to-hand methods of Pauline evangelism. ‘They are taught 
to swim by swimming, and not merely furnished with a theory by 
which, when they enter on the active duties of life, they are expected 
to strike out boldly from the first stroke. They are in their early 
years enjoying what Goldsmith calls “the luxury of doing good.” 
They realize that, even when young and not occupying any official 
position in the Church, they can labor for the Saviour. They are all 
of them doing an unpaid work, a fact of the utmost importance in 
their training. Their horizon is broadened by the greetings which 
come to them occasionally from over the sea. From the methods, 
sympathy, and prayerful fellowship of these new friends, they receive 
inspiration and help. Love to Christ and love to men grows with each 
effort made, and they feel what they say so often, that true living is 
not to live for self, but for men and for the Christ who died for them. 

While we have described an Association of students, one estab- 
lished in any place where there are a few young men anxious to do 
the Lord’s work, will prove a valuable aid to the missionary. It will 
cost him trouble if he wishes it to be a success; but for his pains he 
may expect an hundred-fold return. While it may withdraw him 
for a part of his time from more direct forms of effort, he will have 
the pleasure of seeing a score of young men taking up the direct 
work and carrying it where, without their assistance, it could not go. 

Mr. L. D. Wishard, Secretary of the College Y. M. C. A., 
in Amercia, expects to spend most of the year 1889 in Japan and 
China. Missionaries who are now wavering, may have an oppor- 
tunity of learning from his lips of the wonderful blessing which God 
has added to the work of the Association in heathen and Christian 
lands. We bespeak for him, and especially for the Y. M. C. A., 
a candid hearing and a cordial reception. 
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The Bible and Total Abstinence. 


BY REV. C. HARTWELL. 


HREE articles have appeared in the September and October 
numbers of the Recorder, criticising the one by the present 
writer in the July number, entitled, “The One-wine Theory and 
the Bible.” In replying to these the above title is chosen as 
an attempt to express comprehensively the various points at issue in 
the discussion. It is evident that there is a difference of opinion, 
not only in respect to the relation of the Bible to the subject of total 
abstinence, but also as to the nature of Bible wines and as to the 
principles of total abstinence. 

As my rejoinder is to be “ moderate,” presumably in length as 
well as tone, of course the various points in dispute must be noticed 
only in a brief and cursory manner, and some of them perhaps 
passed over entirely. 

It is a pleasure to think that all the writers seem to be 
practical abstainers. One tells us candidly the ground on which he 
practices his abstinence. It is “in compliance with the Paulo- 
Christian principle of self-denial for the sake of weak brethren, and 
in loyalty to the rule of his sect” (p. 406). Another thinks “it is 
not inconsistent for him to be a total abstainer because the use of 
intoxicating liquors was lawful in Bible times” (p. 474). But he 
quotes Paul’s saying, “It is good neither to eat meat nor drink 
wine,” etc.,in such a way as apparently to misapply Paul’s words, 
which he italicizes. In this place Paul is not speaking of the use 
or non-use of wine as a beverage on account of its being evil, or 
otherwise, in its nature, but of it as offered to idols like the meat 
spoken of, and to be avoided on that account if at all, and so his 
words primarily have no reference to the subject in hand—the pro- 
priety of drinking or not drinking alcoholic wine. The other writer 
says, “Even if Christ made and used intoxicating wine it is quite 
consistent for Christians to advocate total abstinence” (p. 447). 

But would not this last writer, and the others as well, be more 
pleased if they could believe that both in the advocacy and practice 
of total abstinence they were imitating the example of the Master ? 
Christians profess to be imitators of Christ, and are not named after 
Paul or any one else, and therefore it seems to me quite incon- 
gruous to quote Panl’s words to uphold total abstinence against 
the example of Christ, and further, to teach that Christ made and 
drank alcoholic wine, while Paul and we ourselves advocate total 
abstinence, seems to lower the character of the Master as not 
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coming up to either Paul’s or our own standard of excellence. It 
would appear hardly modest, to say the least, to claim that our own 
or even Paul’s teaching and practice could be on a higher plane of 
morality than was exhibited in the life and teaching of our ever 
blessed Lord. 

Again, the claim that Christ could drink intoxicating wine in 
his day, although we could not justify his doing it now, is quite 
deceptive. Alcohol was the same in its evil nature then as now. 
And that the ancient wines were strong enough to injure people 
is proved not only by the denunciations of alcoholic wines in the 
Old Testament, but by the experience of Noah and Lot and of 
the priests that ‘erred through wine and the princes through 
strong drink.” Although we now have “ fortified wines,” and all 
sorts of poisons used in the manufacture of fictitious liquors, all 
this does not do away with the fact that alcohol itself is an evil 
poison. Christ’s body also was liable to injury from the effects of 
intoxicating drinks, as well as from the nails of the cross or the 
Roman spear. 

But two of the writers, in the beginning of their articles, seem 
to accuse me of perverting Scripture, or as having a theory of my 
own and then wresting the language of the Bible so as to make it 
appear to teach what is wanted to be taught. To meet this grave 
charge it is proposed simply to state some plain propositions 
respecting total abstinence and Bible wines, which appear to be well 
established. 

1. Chemical science teaches that alcohol is a non-nitrogenous 
substance, and so has nothing with which to nourish the tissues of 
the human body. Dr. E. M. Hunt, in his Alcohol as a Food and 
Medicine, p. 15, quotes the following from Dr. Richardson, on 
Alcohol, p. 21: Alcohol contains no nitrogen; it has none of the 
qualities of the structure-building foods; it is incapable of being 
transformed into any of them; it is therefore not a food in the 
sense of its being a constructive agent in the building up of the 
body.” 

2. Liebig’s theory, that alcohol could produce animal heat, has 
been disproved by the experiments of Richardson and others. They 
have found that after the deceptive first flush of fictitious warmth 
which alcoholic drinks produce, the alcohol which is taken into the 
healthy organism invariably depresses the moral temperature of 
the body, and that the greater the quantity taken the greater is 
the depression which results. 

3. As alcohol produces neither tissue nor heat, the things that 
food supplies, in no sense can it be regarded as a proper food. 
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(4) As to alcohol being a “stimulant,” the late Dr. Willard 
Parker, of New York, preferred to call it “an irritant.” And Dr. 
Norman Kerr, in his Wines: Scriptural and Ecclesiastical, p. 10, 
says: “It has been demonstrated that fermented and distilled 
intoxicating liquors are irritant narcotic poisons.” 

(5) The best toxicaligists agree in classing alcohol as a poison. 
Dr. Kerr, in his Unfermented Wine a Fact, p. 23, states that Drs. 
Thudicum and Dupré, “the highest anti-abstaining authorities on 
viniculture, the friends, defenders, and improvers of wine manufac- 
ture, admit that ‘alcohol is poisonous even in small doses,’” and he 
further gives on the same page the testimony of “ Sir William 
Gull, Evidence before Lords’ Committee, ‘I know that alcohol is a 
most deleterious poison.’ ” 

(6) In view of all the above positions of scientists, it manifestly 
is not extravagant language to style alcoholic drinks poisonous 
drinks. They have been proved to be such by the history and 
experience of the human race from Noah to the present time. To 
intoxicate is to poison. 

(7) Total abstinence from the use of alcoholic drinks is thus 
shown by chemical and physiological science, as well as by the 
history of the race, to be a most reasonable thing; and it must 
appear a duty to those who are fully enlightened on the subject. 
For a person to use alcoholic beverages ignorantly is to injure 
himself unwittingly; for one to use them after clear enlighten- 
ment as to their nature and effects is to sin against his own good— 
physically, mentally and morally. As one of the writers thinks it to 
be apparent (p. 476), I believe “in the dogma that the manufacture, 
sale and use of alcoholic wine ” for drinking ‘is evil,” and, under 
certain circumstances and for certain persons, the practice of either 
of the three things is sinful. 

(8) The position held by many persons, that alcoholic wines 
having been clarified and improved by fermentation are thus made 
good to the taste, is manifestly absurd. He who created the grape 
and other fruits with their sweet and delicious juices, also made 
man’s mouth so as to like their agreeable tastes. With water and 
milk, they are the natural drinks for man, and the taste of them is 
pleasing even to children. As to the taste of alcoholic drinks, 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, in his Temperance Lesson Book, in the lesson 
on “Artificial Drinks,” speaking of beer, wines and spirits, says: 
‘To persons who have never tasted these drinks, many of them are 
nauseous when first tasted. Even to grown-up men, who have never 
before taken these liquids into their mouths, the first taste is like 
that which is felt on taking a medicine. . . . In all my experience 
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I never once knew a person who liked the first taste of any of the 
drinks we are now thinking about.” 

(9) As God is the author of the Bible as well as of Nature, 
there must be perfect harmony between the two when rightly 
understood. 

(10) It must be dishonoring to Christ, to teach that he habitually 
drank alcoholic wine, and so naturally would acquire a vitiated taste 
for such wine. It is incredible also that He made intoxicating or 
poisonous wine at Cana in Galilee for other people to drink. It is 
incredible, further, that the inspired prophet Isaiah (lv. 1), chose 
intoxicating wine as the emblem of saving grace. It is incredible 
that the inspired writer in Prov. ix. 2, 5, should represent Wisdom 
as mingling intoxicating wine and inviting all to come and drink of 
it. It is incredible that the inspired lawgiver, in Deut. xiv. 26, 
gave the Israelites, after entering Canaan, permission to buy and 
drink ail the intoxicating wine and strong drink that their desires 
should call for. It is incredible that God sanctioned the use, by 
the priests, of alcoholic wine and strong drink, either within the 
precinct of the Tabernacle or in any other place. And, finally, 
it is incredible that Jehovah, the God and King of Israel, should 
sanction the use of alcoholic wines by making them His symbolic 
drink, ordering them to be poured daily on the brazen altar, and to 
stand continually with “the bread of the presence” on the table 
in the Holy Place. 

(11) Lest it be said that this reasoning appeals to the “Christian 
consciousness,” and so is not trustworthy, it is added further that 
there may be a Christian consciousness enlightened by the Spirit of 
God; and as the Bible was inspired by the same, and the man 
Christ Jesus received the influences of the Holy Spirit without 
measure, it is evident that the Christian consciousness so far as truly 
enlightened, the inspired Word, and the life of Christ, must ever be 
in perfect harmony. An intelligent appeal to enlightened Christian 
consciousness, respecting the interpretation of Scripture and the 
conduct of Christ, may be quite legitimate. 

(12) But, in this case, the appeal is also to the laws of language 
in the usage of terms for wine in the Scriptures. This appeal has 
already been made in an article in the Recorder for October, and 
needs not to be repeated here. It is hoped that the article found 
there on “‘ Terms for Bible Wines in Chinese” will be sufficient to 
convince all that the articles in both the July and October numbers 
were not written with wilful carelessness or prejudice. A few years 
since, the writer had a little discussion with a non-abstainer who 
appealed to Christ’s making wine as an argument on his side; and 
when, in substance, the explanation of the miracle by Chrysostom 
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and Augustine, fifteen hundred years old, was given him, he charged 
me with having “invented an interpretation to avoid a difficulty.” 
I trust the article on “'Terms for Bible Wines in Chinese” will show 
sufficiently that my statements are not inventions to avoid difficul- 
ties, and that some of the main positions and arguments certainly 
are not new. 

In conclusion, space allows of only a brief reference to 
the exceptions taken by two writers to my argument, from the 
priests having some of the wine of the drink-offerings for their 
partial support while attending to their duties at the Tabernacle. 
The authority of the “ Speaker’s Commentary” on the point was 
apparently ignored by them. But I am convinced still that the 
position is correct as taken in that commentary and in my own 
article. It is over fourteen years since I began making a special 
study of the drink-offering, and although, to my surprise, I have 
never found in commentary, encyclopedia, or other book, any 
complete and satisfactory discussion of it, I have gathered hints on 
the subject from various sources, which I have already partially 
prepared for publication, and hope when a season of leisure may 
come to have the opportunity to revise and publish. Kurtz On the 
Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament has the most on the drink- 
offering of any author I have found. If any reader of this article 
can refer me to any new authorities on the drink-offering, and will 
write me privately at Foochow, his favor will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged. On this subject, as well as others, what we all seek to 
know is the truth, and neither in discussing it nor in reasoning from 
it, would we wittingly cast any reflection on the Divine character. 
I presume all my critics will agree with me that, whatever may be 
our present views on the subject of the drink-offering or of Bible 
wines in general, we all “accept the glorious impeccability of 
God” (p. 473). With Paul also we can say (Rom. iii. 4), “ Yea, let 
God be found true, but every man a liar.” 


Appenpix I. 

On reading this article in manuscript to my associate, Rev. J. 
E. Walker, he has suggested an appendix to confirm my positions, 
by calling attention to the fact that in ancient times sugar was un- 
known and there was a comparative dearth of sweetening material ; 
therefore, he thinks, the ancients must have prized sweet drinks 
much more highly than we do now, when we have such a surfeit of 
sweets of all kinds and hence have not so much occasion to crave 
sweet beverages. He also refers, as Scriptural proof of his position, 
to Nehemiah viii. 10, ‘Go your way, eat the fat, and drink the 
sweet, and send portions unto them for whom nothing is prepared.” 
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The sense of drinking “the sweet” as given in The Temperance 
Bible Commentary is, ‘‘ Hebrew, ushthu mamtaqqim, ‘and drink the 
sweetnesses ’—sweet drinks.” The reader also can follow out the 
suggestion and perhaps find other passages to confirm its truth. 
I will myself simply call attention to the sweet “wine of Helbon” 
(Ezek. xxvii. 18), which was so famous. The note in the above 
Commentary states, ‘According to Strabo, the wine of Helbon had 
so great a reputation that it was exported for the use of the kings 
of Persia. . . . Under the name of Chalybon and Chalybonium 
vinum the wine of Helbon was known to the Greeks and Romans, 
but unless it had been an inspissated wine, thick as treacle or honey, 
its transportation could not have been easily effected, certainly not 
without a great risk of spoiling a fermented wine.” 
Appenpix II. 

I would that my critics, and all expounders of the Bible, could 
read the little book by Dr. Norman Kerr, entitled— Wine: Scriptural 
and Ecclesiastical. It is a most excellent discussion of the subject, 
and I venture to append, as bearing directly on the positions taken 
in this and the July articles, what he says (pp. 10, 11) of the reasons 
which led him, a physician, to write on the subject. He says, “This 
question has been thrust upon me whether I would or not. Infidels 
deny to me the inspiration of the Bible, the infallibility of its author, 
and the Divinity of Christ, on the ground that the Bible approves, 
and He made, what all men of science know to be a poison. These 
unbelievers exultingly quoted to me the dogmatic assertion of a 
host of divines, that Christ made, and the Bible commends, intoxi- 
cating wine. I have met Christians, too, who have opposed the 
beneficent total abstinence reform from the supposed Scripture 
sanction of intoxicating drink. For once, Christian divines and 
avowed infidels have united in an interpretation of Scripture, 
which places the Bible in direct antagonism to the facts of every- 
day life. If there is one thing plainer to me, as a medical man, 
than another, it is that intoxicating liquors are, as the name implies, 
poisons, destroying more lives than all other poisons put together. 
Sir William Gull testified, before the Lords’ Committee, that alcohol 
is the most destructive agent known to us in this country.” 


Apprnpix III. 
I also append an extract from the “Introduction” to Oinos: 
A Discussion of the Bible Wine Question, by Leon C. Field. The 
“Introduction” is by Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., who visited 
China last year and is known to many readers of the Recorder. It 
was written in 1882. Speaking of the victories already gained and 
of the present contest in the cause of Temperance, he says: “‘ ‘The 
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positions already won, or partially so, are scientific demonstrations 
of the ncn-necessity of alcohol to a man in sickness, and its harms 
fulness to a man in health; the right of each individual to decline 
its use without being called a coward; the right of men and women 
to organize against saloons as a public nuisance; the right of 
states to regulate or prohibit the manufacture and sale of that which 
creates paupers, idiots and criminals for honest labor to support. 
What centuries of hard fighting these various victories signify ! 
‘One of the battles yet raging is whether the wine-bibber and 
manufacturer can hide themselves behind the example of Christ, 
the Savior of the world. As an aid to victory in this fight, this 
new piece of ordnance has been brought forward. It is of large 
caliber, well rifled, carefully loaded, and not liable to recoil. I wish it 
might be everywhere trained on the enemy and made to open fire.” 





Notes on Missionary Subjects ——No. 5. 


WINE AND WINE MAKING. CHINESE PROCESS AND NOMENCLATURE. 
HEBREW WORDS. BIBLE TRANSLATION. 


BY REV. J. EDKINS, D.D. 


N China, wine making existed for thousands of years before the 
introduction of distilling. The process is simple. Glutinous 

rice, or hwang-mi, is placed over a fire in a large iron pan and soft- 
ened with warm water. It is made into a thick, solid sort of gruel. 
This steeped rice is placed on a table with raised edges to prevent 
the fluid from overflowing. Over the rice when in this state, the 
leaven to aid fermentation is sprinkled. The whole is then mixed 
and mashed with an iron masher, and remains in a large stoneware 
jar for several days. If the wine is desired to be of a sweet taste, 
two days are enough; but for wine without sweet taste four or five 
days are required. The first kind would in Hebrew be tirosh,* 


* Tirosh is wine which has not yet fermented. This sense is given in Gesenius, 
Furst and in the Dictionnaire Hebrew Francais by Professor Sander and Director 
Trénel of the Central Rabbinical School, Paris. As to its being a solid, and meaning 
all the produce of the vineyard, as authorities quoted by Rev. C. Hartwell in the 
October number of the Recorder maintain, we know nothing of this, and it does not 
seem to agree with Bible usage by any means so well as the rendering “ new wine.” 
It is quite natural that in one passage (Deut. xii. 17), where corn, tirosh, oil, and first- 
lings of the flock and of the herd are spoken of together as eaten, that the verb “eat” 
should not be changed to “drink ” when the speaker mentioned wine and oil. The 
Chinese in certain dialects use the word ‘‘eat” for taking tea and wine. No one 
says that because the English translators follow the Hebrew and use the one word 
“eat” in this passage, that therefore they regarded wine and oil as solids. In 
regard to Deut. xiv. 22-26, where the tithe of all produce is commanded to be eaten 
before the Lord, and tirosh is mentioned second, as in chapter xii. there does not seem 
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while the second kind would be yayin. Or the first would be in 
the view of the Chinese “sweet wine,” and the second “ wine.” 
To make the second kind of wine stronger, the Chinese brewer 
often adds spirit. After all this the wine, solid and liquid parts 
together, is placed in a cloth bag, and this goes into a pressing 
chest of wood, called cha, the wine-press in our translations of the 
Old and New Testament. A heavy stone presses it down, and the 
wine flows out from a sort of tea-pot spout in the side of the press. 
The remainder of solid matter is called tsaw, and is used to feed 
animals or as a ferment—it is the dregs or lees of our Bibles. The 
following terms may be found by some useful in Bible reading and 
school instruction, as weli as in translation. I give tone marks. 

$8 cchii is any ferment, yeast, or leaven, but the common 
ferment in China is that made of wheat flour resulting from bread 
making. Its office is to aid in separating alcohol and carbonic acid 
from sugar, for this is what is meant by fermentation. 

HA hwang mi, “glutinous rice.” This is used for making 
the old fashioned wine of the Chinese classics. $% 4 No mi, Oryza 
glutinosa, is also used. Under this word in Williams’ Dictionary, 
for “distilling” read ‘ making wine.” 

HE ik} «met chew “thick gruel.” More colloquially this is 
ch‘eu cheu. In Central China chew is tsok. 

BE yang, ‘brew, make wine.” This word means softening by 
steeping in water. 

BE cha‘, “press.” A box so constructed as to allow of a heavy 
stone above pressing the lid down on any mash used in wine 
making. The mash is called chiew p‘t tsi, and there is no written 
name for it. The verb “press” is of course JA ya. 

#ii ,tsau, “malt, grains.” When the wine has been pressed 
out, the grains or malt remaining are called tsau. 

BE 3E .mei an‘, the dresser with raised sides on which the 
steeped rice when ready is placed to receive the leaven. 

75 Hh ’chiew .c‘hi, “wine vat.” Among the Hebrews there was 
a deep and a shallow vat. The men who trampled down the grapes 
stood in the upper vat, from which the juice flowed into the lower. 

PS ts‘ai, c‘hai, to trample down. 

74 ,shaw ’chiew, “distilled spirit.” Known in China from 
the 13th century. 

i fg kau liang, Barbadoes millet. This grain is first steeped 
in water, as rice in the wine making process. 


’ 


to be any sufficient ground for changing the translation “new wine” or “must” 
into “all the vineyard yielded.” The must flowed into the lower vat from the upper 
vat where the men were treading the grapes. It would be thus separated new wine 
of which a tithe was to be taken. I see no ground for Principal Douglas’ decision 
that all the produce of the vineyard was meant by ttrosh. 
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€ ching‘. This is a wooden cylinder with open bottom resting 
on a broad iron pan, under which a fire is placed to produce a 
boiling heat. 

2 *fu. The book word for the colloquial kwo in the north, and 
wok tsi in central China; that is a round cooking pan of iron in use 
everywhere, and sloping down from the sides to the centre. 

§& ’c‘han, “iron spoon.” 

WZ tau .yun, PA Fa .tiaw .hwo, “to mash and knead” 
with an iron spoon or with the hands; # .jeu, ‘‘ knead with hands.” 

7G #E chiew fa, “fermenting.” 

A BE mien‘ chiau‘, ‘‘ wheat flour leaven.” 

Pe 25 BB BE fe chiau mien t‘wan fa chi, “to leaven a lump 
of dough.” 

7H chieu, “wine.” Any liquid produced by fermentation. 
The fermenting process is the separation of the sugar found in 
grain and in fruits, into alcohol and carbonic acid. 

#+ chi juice. The juice of the grape is pu‘ t‘aw chi. 

K hwo ’chieu, “ spirits of wine.” 

by Bh EF fu Bh. BE WS HF shaw chiew ching, alcohol. 

Ys 3 ,cha ,tsi, “dregs, sediment.” This is tsau, which see. 

Be B .c‘hun .lau, or ,chiau, “ mixed and strong or rich wine.” 
Wine with a sediment (shuo wen). Thick wine (kwang yiin.) This 
phrase first occurs in the Han dynasty. The colloquial equivalent 
is #2 YH .nung ’chieu. 

Re G BW tan‘ ’chieu, nung ’chieu, “wine and strong 
drink.” So in colloquial Chinese the Hebrew yayin and shekar 
may be rendered. “ Insipid wine and thick rich wine.” ‘“ Ordinary 
wine and strong wine.” In Luke i. 15, the Greek has ovkepa for the 
Hebrew shekar. The Syriac has shakro in the same verse. 

Be iG shaw ’chieu, “distilled spirit.’”’ This term was intro- 
duced, with the method of distilling, in the Yuen dynasty. To the 
wooden cylinder which holds the millet there are three covers, 
The outer and upper one contains cold water and keeps the second 
cover cool to condense the spirit. The spirit rises from the softened 
red millet below, which has been under manipulation for several 
days, and passes through the first cover to the second. It here 
becomes condensed and flows down the sides into a circular trough 
which receives it and delivers it from a spout. Williams’ and 
Morrison’s Dictionary and Legge’s Classics seem to have been com- 
piled with the impression that the Chinese practiced distillation in 
ancient times. This is an error. The Chinese only knew the 
ordinary process of fermentation. It is necessary to consult these 
works with this fact borne in mind. 
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HEBREW WORDS USED FOR WINE. 


The correct rendering of Scripture words meaning wine or 
strong drink is of great importance, because the moral life of converts 
is under the guidance and constance observation of the missionary. 
Much depends on a right view of Christian duty being acquired by 
constant perusal of the book of divine revelation, and converts need 
to know accurately the customs of the Jewish people. 

The word yayin, the most common Hebrew term for wine, 
appears in that language without any very obvious etymology. The 
made up verb yawan, “to press, tread out,” is entirely hypothetical, 
and we cannot depend on the derivation of yayin from this source. 
Nor can we depend on the derivation of vinwm and the Greek ozvo¢g 
from vi, “bind,” in allusion to the vine binding itself round trees. 
It is perhaps more probable that these three words are derived in 
common from words in some other language. The name might go 
to Greece, Italy, and Palestine from the country where the juice of 
the grape was first fermented. The Arabic has not the word yayin. 

The true old Semitic word for fermented liquors is khamer in 
Arabic and khemer in Hebrew. It is found in Deut. xxxii. 14, in 
that magnificent song of Moses which ended the wilderness life of 
Israel, as the triumphal ode chanted by Miriam commenced it. The 
Hebrew reads Vedam “enab tishte khamer, rendered in the revised 
version : “and of the blood of the grape thou drankest wine.” This 
is a decided improvement on the rendering in the authorized 
version, which does not translate khamer except by the word pure, 
and is therefore unsatisfactory. The semitic root kham means 
“to foam, bubble, swell,” and just suits the meaning when applied 
to fermented drinks. 

The process of fermentation takes place slowly at 70 degrees 
of heat, when the juice of the grape coming into contact with the 
air of the atmosphere becomes turbid and frothy and throws off 
carbonic acid. While this is done, the liquor being neither wine in 
the mature state nor mere grape juice, required another name. It 
was called tirosh and had the same sweetness which characterizes 
fermented liquors made from barley at the time when it is called 
wort or sweet wort. This is the tirosh of the Hebrew Bible. The 
youths who stamped out wine from the grapes in the wine press 
were fond of drinking it, and its inebriating strength was in 
proportion to the time that had elasped after the commencement 
of fermentation. Alcohol increases as the sugar in the juice 
grows less. 

The root of tirosh is said to be yarash, which means “ possess, 
take possession of, drive out others in order to get possession, 
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acquire.” On this showing, the explanation of Gesenius is to be 
preferred, who says the intoxicating liquid is so-called because it 
“takes possession of the drinker’s brain.” First in stating the 
sense to be simply “getting” possession is too p‘ing ZB, as the 
Chinese say, when a rendering is without pith or point. By the 
etymology of Gesenius then, tirosh, as the “must” of the vine- 
yard season is called, is certainly intoxicating, and it is a genuine 
semetic word. 

The root of tirosh is, however, most likely to be dush, to 
trample out corn from the ear. In Arabic, “to trample on” is 
dasa ; the Syriac is dosh, and the Chaldee adash. Another Hebrew 
equivalent is darash, of which the primary meaning is ‘trample on,” 
and the secondary senses are “ seek, work at, care for, demand.” 
The change of d to r has apparently hidden from Hebrew 
etymologists the true derivation of tirosh. Tirosh is ‘that which 
is trampled out.” In Zech. ix. 17, tirosh is rendered “ sweet mead ” 
by Fiirst, but in the Revised Version it is translated ‘ new wine.” 
By drinking it the young men and maidens “shall flourish” 
(yenobhebh), we read in the Revised Version. But it is more 
likely to be as First says, ‘‘shall become eloquent,” because the 


Hebrew word is connected with nebhi, “ prophet ;” 


” 


nabha, ‘* speak 
The prophets of Baal were called nebhi just as 
Elijah and Micaiah were. The young men and the maids at the 


as a prophet. 


vintage season ate to the full of new corn and drank the sweet juice 
of the grape till they were exhilarated. 


> is from the root 


The Hebrew word shekar, ‘strong drink,’ 
shakar, “drink deeply.” ‘“'‘l'o drink till any one is giddy or 
confused.” ‘There are two causative forms of the verb which mean 
to make any one intoxicated. The corresponding Arabic words 
are sukr, “the being intoxicated,” sakar, “date wine,” sikkar, 
“always intoxicated,” sakr, ‘‘drunkenness,” sakran, “drunk,” 
sakut, “falling,” sukut, “tumble.” ‘These last words supply a 
probable etymology, viz., a root meaning “to fall.” 

Shekar was made from barley, grapes or dates. When it is 
found side by side with yayin, as in wine and strong drink in the 
vow of the Nazarite in Num. vi. 3, the language employed shews that 
no drink, unfermented or fermented, made from grapes, of what- 
ever kind it might be, was to be allowed. Here the word khomets, 
“vinegar,” is introduced. This was made from yayin or from 
shekar by favouring acetous fermentation subsequent to and instead 
of vinous fermentation. All that was necessary to be done was to 
expose wine to the air with a certain amount of heat and other con- 
ditious. ‘lhe oxygen of the air abstracted the hydrogen from the 
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alcohol and produced water, the wine becoming acetic acid. The 
yayin and shekar both changed to vinegar or khomets, and the use 
of this by the Nazarite was as strictly forbidden as that of the yayin 
and shakar themselves. Grapes and raisins were prohibited also. 
The etymology of khomets is plain. Khom is the swelling taking 
place during the fermenting process, as Khem in the word khemer 
above mentioned. Khai as a root has the senses “ warm, salt, acid, 
fermenting,” derived from the idea “ swelling.” 

We have not yet reached the last of the Hebrew words which 
are used for wine. J/escék in Psalm Ixxy. 9, is “ wine mixed with 
spices,” from masak, “mix.” There is another form, mezeg, with 
the same meaning. 

In Solomon’s song is mentioned a wine of spices, yayin 
haregakh, from ragakh “to mix oil with pounded spices.” The 
root is rag, “thin, spare.” ‘The spices were pounded small before 
mixing, and the word regakh has in it the notion ‘ pounded small.” 

The image in Psalm lxxv. 8, is very striking. ‘In the hand of 
the Lord there is a cup and the wine fouineth. It is full of mixture 
and he poureth out of the same. Surely the dregs thereof all the 
wicked of the earth shall wring them out and drink them.” ‘This 
figure is repeated in Revelation in two places, and similar language 
is used several times in Isaiah and Jeremiah, and is on account of 
the stupifying powers of the intoxicating draught, there employed 
to describe the overwhelming effect of God’s wrath when it over- 
takes the guilty. 

The church laments in Psalm lx. 3, that God has given Israel 
to drink of the wine of staggering. ‘This is an example of the 
same idea. 

The wine of violence in Proy. xl. 17, is the wine taken by evil- 
doers leading them to commit acts of violence with greater boldness. 

Ngasis is “must,” and is derived from ngasas, “to trample 
down.” Debhash, “honey,” is also the name of an extract of grapes 
boiled to a syrup. 

BIBLE TRANSLATION. 

The word j§ chiew for wine in the Chinese Bible is very judi- 
ciously chosen, because in China, as in Palastine, intoxicating drinks, 
previously to the introduction of distilled spirits under the domina- 
tion of the Caliphs, were in both countries produced by ordinary 
fermentation only. ‘Ihe fermented drink of China works mischiev- 
ously on the moral habits of the people just as in Palestine the effect 
of the use of fermented wine and other fermented drinks was inju- 
rious, ‘lhe words used then are natural equivalents for each other. 


a 





= 
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The Hebrew tirosh it is probably better to translate by the 
Chinese 7#§ chieu, and reserve the phrase p‘u t‘aw chi (#}), ‘juice of 
the grape,” for the Greek yevvnua ty¢ ayumeAov (Matt. xxvi. 29). 
There are many places where $f {§ sin chieu, ‘‘new wine,” is very 
suitable for tirosh, as in Acts ii. 18, “these men are full of 
yAevnoe” exactly the tirosh of the Old Testament. 

For the Hebrew shekar, “strong drink,” we may translate in 
the Old Testament, in the book language 9% #® c‘hun lau, and in 
colloquial 7 7H nung chiew. ‘The same in the New Testament for 
the corresponding Greek words. 

Our Lord’s mention of the fruit of the vine renders it suitable 
to use fermented wine made from grapes in the administration of 
the Lord’s supper. The ordinary wine of the country appears to 
have been meant, at the same time there is nothing in the New 
Testament that renders the unfermented juice of the grape improper 
to be used. For cther information shewing that the wine of the 
supper was fermented, the reader is referred to Dr. Moore’s article 
in the Schaff Herzog Dictionary, where correct views on the subject 
appear to be given. I also, for further particulars on the term 
“wine” in Chinese usage, refer to a paper by myself in the August 
number of the Recorder for 1888, p. 307. 


Correspondence, 


MISSIONARY CO-OPERATION. opportunity to discuss whether by 


Dear Sir :—In order to prevent a 
great deal of waste of present 
missionary energy, and to increase 
our efliciency by a more systematic 
method, the following suggestions 
are offered :— 

1—‘‘ That each province of 
China, so far as occupied, hold a 
United Conference of all Missions 
periodically, to consider together 
the best means for bringing the 
Gospel of God within easy reach of 
the Chinese.” 

2.—‘*That Provincial Confer- 
ences should meet at the earliest 


territorial division of each mission, 
having one or two prefectures (fu) 
under its charge, Christian books 
may not easily be distributed 
annually in each of the counties 
(chow-hien).” 

3.—‘ That inasmuch as most 
existing Christian books have been 
repeatedly distributed in many 
places, each mission should set 
free one or more of its number to 
prepare new books of two kinds, 
viz., (a) the choicest standard books 
of Christendom ; (0) books adapted 


to meet China’s pressing needs.” 
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The best adaptations of course 
will come from the natives. But 
they cannot well write these until 
our standard ones are translated, 
so as to form a material for them 
to work upon. 

4.—“That in each prefectural 
town (fu) an effort should be made 
to establish a high class middle 
school by the mission that under- 
takes that prefecture.” 

5.—“That in each provincial 
capital and the chief treaty ports, 
there should be a first class united 
College, with best professors from 
the various missions.” 

6.—‘ That other matters in which 
co-operation is practicable and 
desirable should be also discussed 
in the Provincial Conference.” 
7.—‘* That the results of these 
Conferences be laid before the 
General Conference to be held in 
Shanghai in 1890.” 

Thanking you for kindly grant- 
ing me this space, 

lam, ete., 
Timoray Ricwarp. 


Pekinc, November 7th, 1888, 





ANTAGONISM BETWEEN BUDDHISM AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 

Dear Sir:—Txne readers of the 
Recorder must feel greatly indebted 
to the Rev. Timothy Richard for 
the accumulation of important 
facts presented by him in your 
issue of September regarding 
missionary work in Japan. 

But we confess to a degree of 
perplexity concerning one of his 


[December 


remarks in re Christianity and 
Buddhism. On page 415 he says, 
“As regards Buddhism, especially 
the Shin-shu sect, it is unfortunate 
that there should have been so 
much antagonism between Chris- 
tianity and it where there is so 
much in common.” That the 
“antagonism”’ between the two 
unfortunate,” few 
perhaps will deny; how it could 
in rermn natura be otherwise, few 
will understand. But what Bud- 
dhism has in ‘ecommon” with 
Christianity is what the present 


ce 


religions is 


writer would very much like to 
know. He is aware that Roman 
Catholicism, at best a distorted 
form of Christianity, has a good 
many things in common with 
Buddhism; what the Christianity 
of the New Testament, the Chris- 
tianity of all sections of Evangelical 
Protestantism, has in common with 
it is something he has yet to learn. 
It seems to him that this, and all 
such expressions, are dangerous and 
misleading, and imply a tendency 
to unduly exalt Buddhism on the 
one hand and to degrade Chris- 
tianity on the other. So far from 
true Christianity having “ much in 
common” with Buddhism, there is 
a great gulf fixed between the two, 
the extent of which is that between 
the living and not living. Any 
attempt to reconcile the two must 
necessarily prove futile, for they are 
as essentially opposed to each other 
as light is to darkness. 
I am, yours, etc., 


An ENQUIRER. 
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Our Book Cable. 


A stconp edition has been kindly 
sent us of the Analysis of Pearson on 
the Creed, first published four years 
ago, by Rev. J. C. Hoare, of Trinity 
College, Ningpo. In an accom- 
panying note Mr. Hoare says :— 
Some misprints have been corrected, 
and a few alterations made; other- 
wise this edition is substantially the 
same as the former one. The price 
of the book is ten cents a copy. 





Tre Canton Committee of the Re- 
ligious Tract Society publishes a new 
catalogue of their Books and Tracts, 
with an indication of authorship 
and prices. There are in all 57 diff- 
erent items, besides 14 sheet tracts. 
“Orders for Publications should 
be addressed to the Secretary, 
Religious Tract Society, Canton.” 





Mr. W. Cooper, of the China Inland 
Mission, is carrying through tho 
press in London, for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, an edition « 
the Mandarin Colloquial New Test 
ment in Roman letter, which h 
hopes will be of great service it 
the missionary work of the future 


The Literati of China and How t 
Meet Them is the title of a paper 
read before the Shanghai Mission- 
ary Association by Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liamson, and published in Glasgow. 
In his own trenchant style, the 
author enforces the advisability of 
attempting more for the Literary 
Classes of China, a subject in which 
every missionary is interested, 
wishing well to every effort in this 
important matter. One cannot, 
however, but take some exception 


to the implication that the literati 


have hitherto been neglected in mis- 
sionary efforts; and we cannot but 
fear that there is danger of over- 
estimating the power of scientific 
knowledge in demonstrating the 
personality of God,and in convincing 


of sin, and leading to the Saviour. 


In strong contrast with the above- 
mentioned paper is a well-written 
pamphlet by Rev. J. C. Gibson, of 
the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land, Swatow, on Learning to Read 
in South China, Being a Plea for 
the use of Romanized Vernacular in 
Mission Work. It is a practical 
supplement to a previous paper, 
which offered an estimate of the 
veaders in China, and based on it a 
plea for the employment in Chris- 
tian Literature of the Vernaculars 
of Southern China. Dr. Martin, of 
Peking, estimates the readers of the 





ideographic Chinese characters as 
less than six millions; while Mr. 
Gibson, allowing 10 per cent. of the 
men as readersand 1 per cent. of 
the women, estimates that among 
the 300,000,000 of China there may 
possibly be 12,375,000 rea ders, of 
whom about 7,000,000 may be 
readers of the ‘“‘ Mandarin Collo- 
quial.” From the extreme difficulty 
of the dead “ Book Language,” 
and the neglect of all the vernac- 
nlars save the above-mentioned 
Mandarin, Mr. Gibson bases a 
strong argument for the introduc- 
tion of the so-called Romanized 
System for the instruction of the 
Christian converts in South China. 
The drift of younger missionary 
thought is strongly in this direc- 
tion, encouraged as it is by the 
results in the Ningpo Colloquial 
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and in the Hakka; so that there 
are now strong movements in its 
favor in the Soochow, Amoy, and 
Swatow languages. Anothar decade 
will probably witness decided move- 
ments in this direction. 





We are indebted to the Anti- 
Opium Society for one of their 
Chinese publications, containing the 
memorial presented in 1886 to the 
Marquis Tséng, and his reply, in 
which he eulogizes the efforts of the 
Society for their earnest endeavours 
to do away with the “ poisonous 
article,” and states that if the traffic 
is allowed to continue, not only 
China but India also will be thrown 
into a state of hopeless misery. 

The pamphlet is well printed on 
Chinese white paper and in large 
characters, and we hope that it will 
be widely circulated so that the 
people may know what is the mind 
of at least one of their great men 
as regards this iniquitous trade. 

= & PY & Catechism of the Three Re- 
ligions, with hints for Gospel Preachers. 


Price $2.00 per hundred. Shanghai: 
Presbyterian Mission Press. 


[ December, 


Tue Rey. H.C. Du Bose, author of 
the Dragon, Image, and Demon, has 
sent us a copy of his latest: work in 
Chinese, a Catechism in Mandarin 
of the Three Religions of China, 
which he has designed as an aid in 
exterpating idolatry from the day- 
schools. There are altogether about 
1,000 questions, the answers to 
which contain a clear and precise 
account of the origin and progress 
of the Confucian, Buddhist and 
Taoist religions. The author has 
used texts of Scripture with good 
effect in various places, as in an- 
swer to a question upon vegetari- 
anism, he quotes Mark vii. 20-23. 
We are sure that not only students 
of the language but also all those 
who are in any way interested in the 
training of the young, will accord 
a hearty welcome to this really 
valuable book. No doubt some who 
have received specimen copies have 
noticed errors regarding the god 
of thunder and the miracles of 
Shakya; these errors, we hear 
from the author, have been cor- 
rected. 


ct. 2 coe 


Editorial Notes and 


THE CHINESE RECORDER AND MISSION- 
ARY JOURNAL. 
Wirt the present number of our 
journal another year has been com- 
pleted under the same editorial 
supervision that has guided it 
during the last four years. As we 
review these volumes, our first 
thought is that of indebtedness to 
our many fellow-missionaries who 
have taken such an interest with 
us in making The Recorder a re- 
pository of missionary thought 


Rissionary Fes. 


and a record of missionary labor. 
We haye not once during these 
four years experienced a want of 
manuscripts with which to fill its 
columns. Our only embarrassment 
has been the very pleasant one of 
having more contributions than we 
could publish, though we have 
sometimes wished for more items 
of every-day news. 
We venture to hope that during 
the next stage our friends will 
assist us more fully in this matter. 


missionary 


alb 








alb 
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A few lines telling of affairs inter- 
esting to the writer, will seldom be 
without interest to others. 

We are also grateful for the 
great patience which has been 
exercised by many regarding the 
unavoidable delays in the publica- 
tion of their articles. Whatever 
complaints may truly be made 
concerning our editorial adminis- 
tration, we trust we are not 
amenable to the charge of unfair 
discriminations against any, for 
we endeavor to exercise a rigid 
impartiality toward all our con- 
tributors, though it is sometimes 
difficult to give all the reasons 
which influence in printing any 
given article more or less promptly. 
It is of course understood that we 
often give publicity to opinions 
and statements that are by no 
means our own, and we hope we 
may have won some credit for not 
feeling called to a frequent travers- 
ing in our editorial columns of what 
appears in the pages filled by our 
fellow-laborers. The function of 
an editor of such a journal as The 
Chinese Recorder seems to us much 
like that of a presiding officer of a 
deliberative assembly. It is his to 
see that all shades of thought have 
a fair hearing; and the final deci- 
sions are usually to be reached by 
the debaters themselves, though 
sometimes the chairman may be 
expected to express himself, or to 
throw a casting vote. 

Our readers are indebted to Mr. 
Alexander Kenmure, Agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
for South China, for the carefully 
compiled and interesting notes on 
“Contemporaneous Literature on 
China,” which will become increas- 
ingly valuable with the lapse of 
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time. We but express the hope of 
all that these notes will be 
continued. 

Mr. James Ware, Colporteur 
Superintendent and Proof-reader 
in connection with the American 
Bible Society’s Agency at Shanghai, 
has during the year past shown 
much tact and diligence’ in 
preparing ‘‘The Diary of Events 
in the Far East,” a portion of our 
Magazine which we know is much 
appreciated by many; and he will 
continue in charge of this depart- 
ment the coming year. 

The onerous and often rather 
unsatisfactory because consciously 
imperfect task of reporting the 
various items thrown together 
under the head of “ Missionary 
Journal,” has been performed by 
Mr. James Dalziel, Assistant Agent 
of the American Bible Society. 
Ifour friends in various parts of 
the empire would bear in mind 
more continuously our need of facts 
and dates in this department, Mr. 
Dalziel’s efforts would be more 
satisfactory to himself and to others. 

It is gratifying to be able to 
report that the circulation of The 
Recorder has about doubled since we 
first took charge of it in January, 
1884, and that 550 copies are 
now printed monthly. With the 
first number of 1889 the photo- 
graph of the Rev. Dr. Yates will 
appear, which we failed of giving 
in our last number through an 
accident to the prints. From time 
to time, as the publishers may feel 
able, we will give other illustrations 
of missionary interest. 

May we not hope that our various 
friends will not only continue their 
kindly relations to The Chinese 
Recorder, but will also recommend 











it to others, so that our subscrip- 
tion list may be materially increas- 
ed the coming year. 

Luruer H. Gutick. 


THE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 
WHILE some are gathering enthu- 
siasm regarding the proposed Con- 
ference, others are very doubtful 
about the advisability of attempting 
it, and question whether the results 
will compensate for the expense of 
time and money. The following 
lines from one of the leaders oi 
thought among us give fair expres- 
sion to the judgment of many :— 

If the Conference is to be, I trust 
it will be a blessing and a success. 
There seems to be no interest in it 
among the missionaries in these 
parts. Personally, [ have but little 
faith in any Conferences whatever. 
They take up a great deal of time 
and end in very little practical good. 
** Division of labour in the mission 
field. Economy of forces. The 
unification of our work.” ‘These 
are three most important subjects. 
But does any one suppose that the 
next conference can settle any one 
of them? Is it not certain that 
every man will return to his 
sphere, convinced that his own 
ideas are right and best, and 
determined to work on the lines 
of his own Church and Society? 
To meet together for interchange of 
thoughts would be very pleasant ; 
but life in the case of some of us is 
drawing to its close, and what we 
would do, must be done quickly, if 
done at all. 

The refusal of Rev. Griffith John 
for want of time, to serve on the 
Committee of Arrangements, is a 
disappointment to many, and in- 
creases the doubts of some as to the 
probable success of the Conference. 
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But as a preliminary, though 
partial, meeting of the Committee 
is to be held at Shanghai on the 
27th of November, it is hoped 
that some thing effective may ‘be 
initiated. 

‘VE are requested by the Rev. D. 

lill, of Hankow, to ‘‘ notify the 
ussionaries that a bound copy of 

1e Peking version (Mandarin Col- 

quial) of the New Testament, in 
rge type, can be had gratis, pro- 
ided it is for use in a mission 
1apel, or in public service, on 
dplication to the Wesleyan Mis- 
ion, Hankow, as he has a good 


w 


ock still undisposed of.” 





We hear that Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson left Hankow November 
15th for Chungking, to establish a 
mission there in connection with 
the London Missionary Society. 





On Sunday, October 14th, the Rev. 
Frederick Brown was ordained 
elder by Bishop Fowler, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ; after 
which he was appointed to the 
pastorate of the Wesleyan Chapel, 
at the East Gate, Tientsin. 





By a few lines from Rey. H. D. 
Perkins, Linching, South Chihli, 
“in quiet 
and pleasant possession at our new 
station. So far, more favor than 
opposition has developed. Several 


we learn that they are 


pieces of land are offered us for sale, 
and other places can be easily 
rented. We feel that we live in 
easier times than did the elder mis- 
sionaries who had to spend so many 
weary years in getting a pow sto.” 
We note with sympathetic interest 
the death, on the 30th of Sept., 
of the widow of Rev. M. 8. 








as 





—_ 
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Culbertson, D.D., in the 66th year 
of her age. 

Tue Rev. S. B. Partridge, of the 
Baptist Mission, Swatow, writes 
under date of October 30th :—*“ I 
am practically alone in the over- 
sight of our work. Mr. Foster, 
who came to us early in the year, 
is getting into working order, but 
can hardly be required to assume 
much responsibility yet. Our pres- 
ent force consists of but five per- 
sons—Mrs. P. and myself, Mr. 
Foster, Miss Field, and Miss Hess. 
We have no prospect of reinforce- 
ments this year, but hope Mr. and 
Mrs. Ashmore may return to us 
next year. Dr. Ashmore was ap- 
pointed Home Secretary of our 
Society about three years ago, and 
still holds that position. He hada 
leave of absence last fall to come 
out here for a few months, but re- 
turned home in July last. He was 
working on the Pacific coast when 
we last heard from him; whether 
he will return to the work here, or, 
if he returns, when, are questions 
neither we nor he can answer at 
present. He hopes to return with- 
in two years. We have had a long, 
hot, trying summer, but the weath- 
er is delightful now, and we are all 
in excellent health. 

Our last quarterly meetings, 
held during the last week in 
September and the first in October, 
were very encouraging. There 
were thirty applicants for baptism, 
of whom fifteen men and eight 
women were accepted. These 
twenty-three persons came from 
seventeen villages. Eight of our 
native teachers have gone out, two 
and two, into sections seldom or 
never yet visited by a preacher of 
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the Word. We hope for good re- 
ports from them when they come 
together again at the beginning of 
the new year.” 





By a sheet of ‘‘ Statistics for 1888 
entitled Japan Mission,” and 
which we surmise to be a report of 
the Southern Presbyterian Mission, 
we learn that the whole number of 
workers is 14; Total Membership 
163, which is a net gain of 99. 
The total of contributions is $886, 
Tuition Fees, $488.78, and of 
salaries of Teachers from the 
Japanese Government, $2,523. 





CENTRAL CHINA MISSION OF THE M. E. 
CHURCH. 
THE annual meeting of this mission 
was held in Nankin, November 
14th to 18th, under the presidency 
of Bishop Fowler. Very interesting 
and encouraging reports of the work 
at Kiukiang, Wuhu, Nankin and 
Chinkiang were given by those 
engaged in the work. The num- 
ber of enquirers or probationers 
was encouraging if not satisfactory, 
and a considerable advance was 
made during the year in the 
support of the native preachers by 
the church. Considerable country 
work had been prosecuted around 
Kiukiang and Wuhu, and in this 
work most of the probationers had 
been added. Day-schools had been 
conducted at all of the stations, 
but no one was able to speak 
much of actual results reaped from 
them. The reports of the ladies in 
charge of boarding-schools for girls 
were full of cheer and hope; and 
good results were also reported 
from the boarding-school for boys 
at Kiukiang. Much hard work 
was reported by the Doctors in 
charge of work at Nankin, Chin- 
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kiang and Wuhu, and all spoke of 
the great benefits tu the evange- 
listic work from that of the 
hospitals and dispensaries. Rev. 
David Hill bore the fraternal greet- 
ings from the Wesleyan Mission, 
and gave an interesting account of 
the work carried on by his mission. 
It was decided to open up new 
work in Yang-chow, to be associated 
at present with the work in Chin- 
kiang. A bold step was also 
taken by the establishment of a 
University Nankin, with the 
intention of maintaining depart- 


in 


ments of liberal arts, medicine, 
science and theology. It was 
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designed to teach science for the 
higher degrees, and thus to gain a 
standing with the literary classes. 


The school of theology will be the 


training school for the native 
ministry. 
Some changes in appointments 


were made: Rev. C. F. Kupfer, of 
Kiukiang, goes to Chinkiang with 
the intention of also opening school 
work in Yang-chow. Rev. James 
Jackson, of Nankin, is transferred 
to Kinkiang to take charge of Kiu- 
kiang Institute ; and Rev. John C. 
Ferguson, of Chinkiang, is sent to 
Nankin 


University. 


as President of the new 





Diary of Ebents in the Far East. 


October, 1888. 

5th.—A foreign lady, while walking 
on the wall at Peking, attacked by a 
well-dressed Chinaman, who snatched 
bracelet from her, and threatened 
with a big stick. 

6th.—A_ fight occurred on board the P. 
& O. 8. S. Verona, from Japan to Hong- 
kong, between 30 Malays and 60 Chinese; 
several persons seriously wounded, be- 
sides a lot of property destroyed. 

10th.—A band of 20 Hakka and native 
robbers, armed, attacked a row of 
Chinese houses near Little Hongkong, 
killing an old man and making off with a 
lot of property.—A China Inland Mis- 
sionary, while on his way from Ch‘u-chow 
to Wenchow, attacked by a party of 
thieves, who robbed him of money and 
property to the value of $70. 


a 
her 





12th.k— 8S. S. Waiting, one of the 
Governor of fFormosa’s fleet, totally 


wrecked near to the Pescadores,—Sixty- 
one foreign passengers arrived at Shang- 
hai by M. M. S.S. Djemnah, from Japan, 
being the largest number that has ever 
come in One vessel from that country. 

14th,—The native newspaper in an 
able leader advocates the abolition of 
the cruel punishment of ling-ch‘i, or “the 
disgraceful and lingering death,” as 
neither in accordance with the principles 
of the ancient sages or with the spirit of 
the present age. 

15th.—The steel cruiser Taloo Kan 
launched at Yokosuka for the Japan 


government in the presence of the 
Empress of Japan and a large gather- 
ing of Japanese and foreign guests.— 
Thermometer at Peking down to 25°.— 
Some thieves succeeded in taking about 
a mile of telephone wire from the Peak, 
Hongkong.—The new Customs building 
opened in Tientsin. 

17th.—A second 
the Peak, Hongkong. 

22nd.—Mr. Wai Piu, of the Middle 
Temple, allowed to practice at the bar of 
the Supreme Court, Hongkong. 


theft of wire from 


November, 1888. 
2nd.—Water from the Tytam Water- 
works, constructed at a cost of £170,000, 
turned on in Hongkong. 

3rd.—Several slight shocks of earth- 
quake felt at Tokio, Japan. 

10th.—Unsuccessful attempt to blow 
up the Kwan Wan Club, Hongkong with 
gunpowder. 

2ist.—The Kai-tung tow boat, to be 
used in dredging the Woosung bar, laun- 
ched from Boyd’s dock, Hongkong.—A 
Reuter’s telegram to N.C. Daily News, 
Shanghai, says that the London Times 
publishes a paragraph stating that a 
Treaty has been concluded between 
Russia and Corea, providing for a Russian 
Protectorate. 

27.—A Reuter’s telegram to the N. C. 
Daily News, says that the Times’ state- 
ment with regard to the Corean treaty 
is denied at St. Petersburg. 


Dec., 1888.] 
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MARRIAGES. 


At the Cathedral, Shanghai, November 
10th, by the Rev. H. C. Hodges, M.A., 
STANLEY P. Surry, to Sopu1A REvTER, 
both of the China Inland Mission. 

Av the Cathedral, Shanghai November 
12th, the Rev. E. C. Nickatts, of Tsing- 
chow Fu to Mary, eldest daughter of 
George Kirby, of Great Oxendon, North- 
amptonshire. 

BIRTH. 

At Shanghai, November 12th, 1888, the 
wife of Rev. J. N. B. Smira, American 
Presbyterian Mission, North, of a son. 

DEATHS. 

At Kin-hwa, Cheh-kiang, October 21st, 
Mr. E. 8. Savers, of the China Inland 
Mission, 

At Shanghai, November 12th. Aticr 
Barrett, of the China Inland Mission. 

At Hangchow, Novenber 17th, Sidney, 
the son of Rev. F. V.and Mrs. Mills, of 
Presbyterian Mission Board (North). 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, October 9th, Miss Grav, 
for China Inland Mission. 

At Shanghai, October 30th, Misses C. 
Firzsimons, H. Turner, R. MCKENztr, 
G. Irvin, E. M. Lucas, B. GARDINER, 
S. C. PARKER, J. Munro, Messrs. J. 
Lawson, J. H. Racey, D. Souter, W. 
Horne, J. Merkir, G. Durr, Rev. J. 
Hupson Taytor (returning) and pri- 
vate secretary C. F. Walrrnouse. 

At Shanghai, November 4th, Misses E. G. 
THomas, E. Broomuatt, C. L. WILttAMs, 
S. Voak, M. Stewart, M. B. Harpine, 
E. BRADFIELD, J. M. BAnGert, L. Spark, 
and M. J. UNDERWoop, 

At Shanghai, November 4th, Miss WALLER, 
for Methodist New Connexion, Tientsin ; 
Rev. W. J. and Mrs. Hunnex, with 3 
children, for American Baptist Union, 
Chinkiang (returned). 

At Shanghai, November 6th, the wife 
and 2 children of the Rev. SPENCER 
Lewis, Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
Chungking (returned); Revs. W. B. 
Hamitron and W. M. Lanepon, for 
American Pres.’ Mission, North China. 


At Hongkong, October 20th, Dr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Canptiss, of Presbyterian 
Mission (returned). 

Ar Shanghai, November 11th, Dr. G. P. 
Smiru, for London Mission; also Miss 
MAryY Roperts, associated with same 
Mission, Tientsin. 

Ar Foochow, November 10th, Dr, and 
Mrs. Rice and family, for Fu-ning 
Station, C. M. S. 

At Shanghai, November 16th, Mr. F. P. 
and Mrs. Poor, Messrs. Rowr, Hupson, 
and ToLLeston, for Wesleyan Mission ; 
also, for same Mission, Mrs. Brett 
(returned). Mr. C. IT. Connyer, for B. 
& F. B. Society; Mrs. Joun McCartuy 
and daughter, for C. I. M. (returned). 

At Shanghai, November 19th, Miss 
Kirkpatrick, for M. E. Mission, Nan- 
kin; Miss Smiru, for Woman’s Union 
Mission, Shanghai; Miss A. M. Funk, 
Evangelical Missionary Union. 

At Shanghai, November 27th, Rev. D. 
MacGinnivray, for Canadian Presby- 
terian Mission; Misses CorBin, RIGHTER 
and Youne, for the American Baptist 
Mission, Ningpo; Miss Lariimore, for 
Presbyterian Mission (North), Nankin, 

At Shanghai, Nov. 29th, Rev. F. H. James, 
English Baptist Mission, 'Tsing-chou Fu 
(returned); Rev. M. B. Duncan, M.A., 
for same Mission, Taiyuenfu. 


DEPARTURES. 


From Shanghai, November 9th, Rev. and 
Mrs. G. R. Lorne, of Methodist Epis- 
copal Mission (South), for U.S. A. 

From Shanghai, November 17th, Rev. A. 
H. and Mrs. Locker, with 3 children, of 
Amerian Protestant Episcopal Mission, 
for U.S. A. via Europe. 

From Shanghai, Nov. 80th, Dr. and Mrs. 
MacponatD, of Native Church of Scot- 
land, Ichang, for Australia. 

From Shanghai, Dec. lst, Miss CAMPBELL, 
China Inland Mission, for Europe vii 
U. S.A; Miss Warner, Presbyterian 
Mission, Ningpo, for U. S. A.; Dr. 
{KIFSNYDER and Miss McKecunir, of 
the Woman’s Union Mission, Shanghai, 
for U.S. A. 
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